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Dear Readers, 


We are thrilled to share our first issue of Mouth of the River for the 2018-2019 school year, and we hope that you're 
equally excited to read this year’s magazine. 

This year’s staff has maintained and produced a level of professionalism that we believe is required of journalists of all 
age, paid or not. We strive to create a final product that can serve as a news source for the Oyster River School District 
and provide accurate information for students, families, and faculty alike. 

Our hardworking staff has put together a publication filled with both academic and light hearted stories. Devan Mc- 
Clain’s article introduces the reader to Mr. Blouin, a new science teacher at the school, and Alana Ervin’s editorial speaks 
of her experience with summer programs. 

The cover story is written by Anna Sourdif and examines the culture of cheating at Oyster River High School. The 
cover photo is courtesy of the phenomenally talented Haley Brown-Bloom, a senior here at Oyster River. She has perfect- 
ly captured the topic of cheating and provided an eye-catching photo for the magazine. 

As a whole staff, we are working to integrate more multimedia stories and to expand our online presence. We have 
already begun posting a number of photojournalism articles online at our website, mor.news. Other multimedia stories, 
such as Phoebe Lovejoy’s video on the dangers of Aroma Joe’s rushes, will be posted on our YouTube channel and the 
Voice of the River page in the coming weeks. 

After last year’s success with sponsorships, our Subscription and Ads Manager, Susana Serrano, has decided to con- 
tinue connecting Mouth of the River with local businesses. A list of our sponsors can be located in the last page of the 
magazine. Additionally, subscriptions allow for every issue to be sent directly to your door. If you would like additional 
information regarding either of these opportunities, send us an email at mouthoftherivermagazine@gmail.com. 

I am so proud of this publication that has been carefully and thoughtfully created by 13 talented individuals. I en- 
courage you to read this and every issue from cover to cover, and hope you thoroughly enjoy. Thank you for supporting 
Mouth of the River. 


Warmly, 
Jordan Zercher, Editor-in-Chief 


MOR Mission Statement: Mouth of the River seeks to reliably inform the student body, as well as the surrounding community, of 
interesting and newsworthy content in a modern, compelling format. Our goal as a staff ts to give a voice to the students of Oyster 
River, and have it heard by all of our students. The opinions expressed in Mouth of the River represent those of the writers and staff: 


Instagram @mormagazine * Twitter @MORmagazine * Youtube @MouthoftheRiver 
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The Faces of MOR 


Meet the Staft 


Curated by Joe Morrell 





Grace Castonguay (‘20) 

Grace is the Layout Editor on staff 
this year. When she first learned about 
the magazine her freshman year, she was, 


“inspired and encouraged by the idea of a 
group of motivated students working on 
something creative that takes a lot of time 
and hard work.” Grace is a member of 
the girls cross country and track teams. 
If given the opportunity to go anywhere 
in the world, Grace, “would go to Greece 
with who ever said they wanted to go 
with [her],” she said. Grace’s go-to after 
school snack is, “Skinny Pop, watermelon, 
and an iced coffee, all in tandem.” 


Carola Davis (‘19) 

Carola is the Photo and Art Editor on 
staff this year. She continues her journal- 
istic career after finding a great attraction 
to journalism while in J1. “I really enjoy 
Journalistic writing and thought it would 
be cool to share stories with the Oys- 
ter River community,” said Carola. She 
has participated in numerous volunteer 
opportunities through her church while in 
high school. If provided the opportunity 
to travel anywhere in the world she would 
want to go to, “Santorini with my two 
best friends.” 


Alana Ervin (‘19) 

Alana, a self proclaimed hula hoop 
master, is the News Editor on staff this 
year. She joined MOR because, “I love 
to write and I love be involved in Oyster 
River’s culture and activities.” One of 
Alana’s many hidden talents is her ability 
to recite a large portion of Pi. She is a 
passionate singer/songwriter, but is also 
very active in politics. “I’m planning on 
majoring in political science and attend- 
ing law school, enabling me to pursue my 
dream of helping low income families as a 
defense lawyer,” Alana explained. 
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Lucas Hamilton (‘20) 

Lucas is the Schedule Manager for 
MOR this year. “My sister was on MOR 
for two years and I always saw how pro- 
fessional the magazine was,” said Lucas. 
“It seemed like a really rewarding thing 
that I wanted to be a part of.” Lucas is a 
member of Oyster River’s Model United 
Nations club as well as an athlete on the 
boys varsity hockey team. On Saturday 
nights, Lucas looks to catch up on as 
much sleep as possible, “I would want to 
get to bed pretty early. I think was awake 
five hours this Saturday in total.” 





Joe Morrell (20) 

Joe is the Website and Social Media 
Manager for MOR this year. He joined be- 
cause, “It provides the unique experience 


of improving my writing, sharing stories 
with the community, and working with 
many dedicated and hardworking people.” 
Joe is a three year member of the boys 
varsity basketball team, and also plays 
soccer and tennis for Oyster River. When 
asked what his average Wednesday night 
looked like he said that he would most 
likely be at some kind of game, practice, 
or workout. “There’s nothing like being 
at practice until 9:30 when you have an 
article due at midnight that you haven’t 
started,” he said. 
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Phoebe Lovejoy (‘19) 
Phoebe returns to the Mouth of the 
River staff this year as the Multime- 
dia Manager. She had the opportunity 
to work on many creative projects last 
year as Layout Editor. “I loved getting 
to use that side of my brain and get to 
work with things that I wouldn’t get the 
chance to in any other class,” Phoebe said. 
When asked about her most embarrass- 
ing high school memory, Phoebe recalled 
her freshman year in Mr. Bromley’s class. 
She explained, “I was leaning back in my 
chair and pulled the huge science table 
down onto me... falling out of my chair, 
with the table on top of me, all my papers 
soaked in water.” 





Abby Schmitt (“19 

Abby is the Business and Events Man- 
ager on staff this year. “I had a really 
good time last year and I wanted to return 
because I wanted to continue to improve 


my skills as a writer, connect with more 
people in the school and community, and 
journalism is a great way to do that,” 
Abby said. She will be a twelve season 
athlete when she graduates, competing in 
soccer, track, and lacrosse. Her favorite 
breakfast item is waffles and she loves to 
hike. “One of my main goals is to hike all 
of the 4,000 footers in New Hampshire,” 
she added. 





Aw 


Devan McClain (19) 

Devan returns to staff for the second 
year in a row continuing her work as an 
editor, this year in the Features Depart- 
ment. “I had such a great experience being 
on staff last year and thought it would be 
nice to continue that into this year,” she 
said. Devan is a captain on the girls varsi- 
ty soccer team as well as a state champion 
55 meter sprinter. She enjoys vegan pizza 
and hikes with her dogs, Teddy and Sasha. 
Her ideal summer car ride song would be, 
“a mid 2000's throwback,” she said. 





Susanna Serrano (20) 
Susanna is the Subscription and Ads 


Manager for Mouth of the River this year. 
She joined the staff because of her love 
for writing. “Journalism means you always 
have a purpose for writing and people 

are going to read what you have to say.” 
Susanna has the unique ability of sleeping 
during any part of her day. “I was able to 
fall asleep during every one of my classes 
freshman year,” Susanna said. She is a 
member of both the Oyster River ski and 
softball teams. Her ideal rainy afternoon 
activity would be, “at home with friends, 
baking or somewhere curled up with a 
book.” 





Anna Sordif (‘19) 

Anna is the Op-Ed Editor this year on 
staff. “I was really inspired by the stu- 
dents taking control of a class. I really 
like the mission of MOR, to inform the 
student body and talk about issues that 
aren't widely known,” she explains as her 
reasoning for Joining the magazine. In ten 
years, Anna hopes to be a psychologist 
with her own practice. Anna has played 
clarinet for eight years and is a member 
of the Oyster River Studio Orchestra. 
“My ideal Sunday morning would be to 
get up and have acup of coffee. I like to 
drink coffee outside and read British Lit- 
erature, specifically Sherlock,” she added. 


Jordan Zercher (19) 


Owen Tonkin (19) 

Owen joined MOR as a senior and and 
is the Sports and Culture Editor of staff. 
“T fell in love with journalism in J1, and I 
thought J2 would give me the opportunity 
to cover some interesting stories both in 
the school and the community,” he said. 
Throughout his journalism experience 
at Oyster River, Owen has been reunited 
with his long lost twin, Mr. Kelly. He is 
a four year member of the boys varsity 
baseball team. Owen is also an avid fish- 
erman and sports enthusiast. Fishing is 
one of Owen’s favorite things to do with 
his friends. “We all go fishing, kayaking, 
fishing trips or pretty much anything 
competitive.” 


Editor-in-Chief 








Quinn Wilson (19) 
Quinn enters his first year as a part 
of MOR as the Print and Circulation 
Manager. “T like journalism. The style 
of writing is more personal. It creates a 
connection between the author and reader. 
Being on staff allows me to create that 
connection with MOR readers,” he said. 
If given a million dollars, Quinn would 
like to go skydiving, multiple times. Quinn 
is an avid soccer enthusiast, playing 
soccer all four years at Oyster River. He 
describes his ideal Sunday afternoon as, 
“going to the UNH fields to shoot soccer 
with my friends.” 


Jordan is Editor in Chief of Mouth of the River this year. Following her posi- 
tion last year as Business Manager, Jordan continues her leadership role on staff. She 
explains her excitement for being Editor in Chief saying, “I love editing and getting 
the opportunity to read everyone’s articles. For me it was something I really wanted 
since last year and I’m really grateful to have the position.” Outside of class, Jordan 
is involved in theatre and is the president of the senior class. As a Parmesan Goldfish 
loving journalist, she explains her ideal Friday night as, “watching Gilmore Girls with 
my mom in our bed with the electric blanket on.” 
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CHEATING 


the academic epidemic 





10 minutes. 


Your foot falls with the rhythm of the clock, in syne with the seconds, counting away the minutes, and waiting for the answer. 
You wait for the trembling of your body to shake away the cloud of anxiety you feel. 


5 minutes. 


You stand up, stroll over to the desk, and look to the teacher only to utter six of the most nerve wracking words possible 
during an exam: “can I go to the bathroom?” The teacher shrugs, and gestures towards the door. Hastily, you make your way to a 
bathroom stall, relieved when your hand meets the pen you've prepared in your pocket. Pulling out your phone, you look at a picture 
of your friend’s graded test from the previous year, an almost identical copy to the one waiting for your return in the other room. 
Quickly, you trace a coded answer key on the edge of your sweaty palm, fastening the cap to your pen, and drying your hands before 
exiting the stall and returning to your test. Scribbling the final answers on the sheet, you finish the exam and hand it to the teacher 
with a sigh of relief. 


...time’s up. 


Walking out of the classroom, you pull up PowerSchool and hit refresh. The grade’s not in yet, of course, but the anticipation 
for your inevitable ‘A’ leaves you smiling. You pass the bathroom in which you'd occupied just several minutes previous, but avoid 
staring for fear of shame. Instead, you bury those feelings and stare back down at your Powerschool, then hit refresh once more. 


Cheating is a prevalent problem at Oyster River High School, that alters the minds of those in the student body who rely on it. 
With many layers to the issue of student integrity, questions begin to rise within our school system, forcing a rift of dishonesty 
from the students and administration. As a materialized form of mental corruption, cheating is the alternative method to studying 
that many students use as the crutch for their falling GPA to lean on. Students who cheat exhibit a lack of academic integrity, that, 
regardless of whatever rationality may be provided, is unacceptable. However, with added social pressures, and inflated grades, the 
decision made by a student to actively use alternative methods to study creates a necessary dialogue between students and adminis- 
tration. 

“Integrity, in all situations, is important because it is a reflection of our character. The whole purpose of school is to learn, and 
cheating is a way to avoid learning.” says librarian and member of Oyster River’s Academic Integrity Committee, Kathy Pearce. 

The Academic Integrity Committee is a recently formed group, tasked with, “revising [Oyster River's] academic integrity policy 
and coming up with a process to deal with those who cheat,” says Pearce. “The committee has teachers, administrators and students 
on it, and I’m very excited to see what process we are able to develop that will involve everyone in conversations about academic 
integrity.” 
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To better understand the current consequences and policies 
placed by administration for cheating/plagiarism, one must go 
as far as to read the student handbook. Pages 21-22. 

Under the section labeled “Academic Integrity/Plagiarism’, 
reads that any act of plagiarism (including cheating), “results 
in a zero for the assignment and, depending upon the circum- 
stances, may cause a student to fail either the quarter or the 
course, even for a first offense. In addition, any subsequent 
offenses may result in disciplinary action up to and including, 
suspension.” 

Alongside the administrative consequences, comes the lost 
trust between students and teachers, who may have otherwise 
had strong bonds with one another. 

“T think a lot of kids have really phenomenal relationships 
with the teachers here, and I don’t think that’s going by the 
wayside. I just feel like kids are resorting to a bad choice, and 
a part of that also might be because if you’re the teacher and I 
have a great bond with you, I don’t want to let you down,” says 
language teacher Barbara Milliken. 

Milliken expresses her sadness over the issue of cheating 
found in the classroom at Oyster River, saying, “it’s prevalent 
and honestly, it’s almost like I want to keep on my rose colored 
glasses because it would just depress me so much if I felt like 
I found out everyone was doing it because then, what is the 
purpose?” 

There are many different ratio- 
nalities given by a student when it 
comes to cheating. It is important 
to understand the perspectives of 
both the student and the teacher to 
bridge the divide that has grown 
between them. 

“T think that often times we get this weird relationship issue 
of teacher vs. student and teachers are the graders, and they’re 
the ones failing the student, when in actuality, I think that 
teachers are here to support kids and educate kids,” explains 
Oyster River humanities teacher, Brian Zottoli. 

Whatever the motivation may be, cheating is a deliberate act 
of dishonesty, where no excuse can be accepted or tolerated. 
The goal of an educator is to educate and the act of cheating is 
an act of betrayal. 

Zottoli adds, “I think that when integrity is in question, 
we can justify things any way we want, but [in the case of 
cheating] you’ve violated your integrity, and you have violated 
a relationship with someone who is trying to help you.” 

However, students do manage to find ways of rationalizing 
the use of cheating such as social pressure and grade expecta- 
tions in Oyster River culture. 

PowerSchool is in fact a major catalyst to the cheating prob- 
lem at Oyster River. Students receive notifications when grades 
are published in PowerSchool, which triggers the immediate 
feelings of anxiety. 

“The down arrow in PowerSchool sets off alarms in my 
head. It hurts. Hearing people around me complain about an A- 
or a B makes me feel horribly inferior seeing as I rarely score 
above a B- on anything in math class,” student Sally* says. 

Students’ stress often induces a feeling of helplessness. To 
alleviate that fear, many students resort to unethical methods 





*Names have been changed for anonymity 


“T hate the feeling of watching my 
grade drop in PowerSchool, so I do 


what I can to avoid that, even if it 
means cheating.” 





to receive more exceptional grades in their classes. 

Donna adds her personal feelings about the academic envi- 
ronment at Oyster River, saying, “I think this culture we have 
[at Oyster River] of always getting good grades and being 
smarter than everyone else really makes people feel like they 
need to cheat if they aren’t getting an A.” 

Although recognizing the pressure within the school district 
is crucial to the understanding of cheating as a problem, it is 
also important to know that not every student cheats and that 
some resist the urge despite the pressure. Sophie Rogers (‘19) 
explains, “I believe cheating is another way to deflect respon- 
sibility from the student. I think cheating is only used when 
someone doesn’t prepare, and that may be due to the stressful 
environment of the school but ultimately I don’t believe it is 
morally ethical.” 

The act of cheating is not only unjust to the teachers who 
expect the work to be done in an honest way, but to the stu- 
dents who don’t cheat. Cheating subsequently affects the entire 
attitude around education, making the students who work espe- 
cially hard to achieve a grade they deserve discouraged seeing 
others achieve better artificially. 

“It makes me feel bad, because even if I don’t study for a 
test, I don’t just [cheat] to get the [better] grade because 
that’s kind of on me for not studying but cheating is circum- 
venting that and it makes me feel 
as though I shouldn’t put in any 
work at all,” says Rogers. 

Donna admits, “I typically do 
feel guilty afterwards because I 
feel like ’'m letting my teacher 
down by not having the informa- 
tion down, and that I’m giving myself an advantage that the 
other kids didn’t have.” 

Even with cheating, there needs to be open discussion about 
cheating habits, to create a dialogue about ways to avoid such 
incidents. Although there may be no direct solution to this 
issue, a discussion of perspectives, and possible reasons for 
cheating creates an understanding, a bridge between the two, 
currently divided, groups. 

Finally, students must acknowledge the true consequences 
of cheating. There is much more at stake than a grade. Student 
and teacher bonds are compromised, and the overall character 
of individuals are being sacrificed as well. 

Zottoli concludes with a message to students, saying, “You 
have the gift of having a really exceptional education provid- 
ed to you, and I think if you embrace that and you enter this 
environment to learn and you sort of take what is being offered 
too, you're going to be a better overall person, at the same time 
that you need to gently challenge your teachers to make sure 
that they're making connections to why what you're learning 
is as important as they think it is, those connections are really 
critical.” 


- Anna Sourdif 
Artwork by Emma Sourdif 
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Why WWOOF? 


World Wide Opportunities on Organic Farms is an opportunity for young 
adults to gain additional experience in the real world before starting college. 


“Gap years and other experiences 
can change us without realizing it, or we 
notice the effects years down the road. I 
am grateful for my gap year experience 
WwWOOFing as it helped me develop a 
strong work ethic and gave me a possion 
for farming,” said Abby Colby, a former 
Oyster River High School student who took 
advantage of WWOOF, or World Wide 
Opportunities on Organic Farms, prior to 
college. 

According to the Federation of 
WWOOF Organizations, there are 
WWOOF chapters at more than two- 
thousand organic farms all over the nation 
and in more than fifty-five countries. The 
program aims to send its participants 
around the world to explore the ins and 
outs of organic farming. Abby Colby, a 
former Oyster River High School student, 
and Milo Drum, a former student at 
Lakeridge High School in Oregon, both 
decided to explore what WWOOFing had 
to offer, leaving their home states to farm 
in Europe and South America, respectively. 
Both individuals WWOOFed for an 
extended period of time before attending 
college, gaining experiences and learning 
lessons they consider vital. 

“Farming catalyzed my interest in 
sustainable agriculture and gave me the 
independence I was craving at that time. 

It let me travel and interact with people 

in a unique way that someone might 

not traditionally get as a tourist.” Colby 
continued, saying, “working on farms also 
gave me a work ethic that I really appreciate 
having now as I enter the workforce.” 

This educational program began in 
1971, giving young adults a chance to travel 
around the world, spend time on organic 
farms, better understand sustainable 
agriculture, and experience new cultures. 

According to the Federation of 
WWOOF Organizations, WWOOF intends 


to, “join organic farmers and growers with 
volunteers in an effort to increase cultural 
understanding.” Feeling that this mission 
statement could apply to them, both Colby 
and Drum decided to take advantage of the 
experience. 

With the freedom of being able to 
choose the country in which they would like 
to farm and the amount of time they would 
like to spend at each farm, Colby spent her 
six months farming in Ireland, France, 
Portugal, Germany, and Spain, while Drum 
WwWOOFed for four months in Peru. 

During Colby’s experience, she grew 
vegetables, landscaped, and performed a lot 
of other small projects around each farm. 
Colby noted that, “WWOOFing offers a 
variety of farms that you can usually find 
something that fits your interests. I was 
able to stay on a vineyard, a goat farm, and 
a chicken farm.” 

Similar to Colby, Drum grew vegetables, 
but he also focused on fruit trees and 
herbs during his trip. Along with this, 
Drum mentioned that he was responsible 
for, “feeding chickens, gathering eggs and 
watering the nursery and beds, building 
terraces, preparing land for cultivation, and 
clearing these gnarly plants called penka 
which were basically giant agave plants that 
were super sharp and mildly poisonous.” 

Even though both Colby and Drum 
participated in different activities in 
separate parts of the world, they were 
expected to fulfill their hosts’ expectations 
on the farm. “I had some hosts who pushed 
me really hard in ways I struggled with at 
the time. Other hosts were more relaxed, 
and I was treated like visiting family more 
than a volunteer,” said Colby. 

All of the duties were completed during 
Colby’s and Drum’s four to eight hour work 
days. 

Despite the fact that some of the days 
felt long, both Colby and Drum expressed 
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that they were able to enjoy other activities 
as a WWOOFer as well. Drum said that 
he, “backpacked around the area, hung 

out at the hot springs in the area, hiked 
into town, and ate with the locals or just 
relaxed at the farm.” 

Along with being entertained by other 
pastimes, Colby and Drum were able to 
grow close with their hosts in their free 
time. Colby said that she became good 
friends with one of her hosts, and even 
traveled through France and WWOOFed 
at another farm with her. Drum also 
highlighted that his “host family was 
incredibly friendly amd taught [him] a 
lot.” 

In addition to the varying relationships 
that the WWOOFers had with their hosts, 
the accommodations the hosts provided in 
exchange for the volunteer work differed 
as well. Colby mentioned that, “some 
hosts provided me with a private room, 
food, a car to use, and plenty of leisure 
time. Others worked us really hard and we 
stayed in tents.” 

Drum, like Colby, lived in a tent for the 
majority of his stay, however he said that, 
“we were supplied with a basic cooking and 
eating area. We basically got a propane 
stove, some counter space, and a table.” 


can choose what sort of experience you 
want.” 

Because of the wide range of 
opportunities that WWOOEF has to offer, 
both Colby and Drum mentioned that 
they are grateful for their WWOOF ing 
experience. Colby highlighted that, “the 
most important thing I learned was to be 
able to look to myself for reassurance, and 
to be able to tell myself — and believe in 
myself — that I am capable and I am good 
enough.” 

Because the experiences Colby and 
Drum had, WWOOFing is something 
they highly recommend to others. “The 
best advice I can give [to someone who 
interested in WWOOFing’] is to do 
plenty of research on your hosts and 
communicate with them to find out exactly 
what is to be expected of you and the 
commodities you are to be given,” said 
Drum. 

Along with doing some extra research, 
Colby emphasized, “to do everything 
with an open mind, and expect a routine 
very different from your own. Farming 
is hard work, but it’s also incredibly 
rewarding and I hope anyone who has the 
opportunity to work on a farm can and will 
appreciate that.” 


Looking beyond the challenges, Colby - Abby Schmitt 
added that, “the best part about WWOOF Artwork by Abby Schmitt 
is that there is such a variety of hosts. You Photo by Milo Drum 
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Gender inequity in the classroom. 


Since 2010, there hasn’t been a graduating class at Oyster 
River High School with more than 3 boys in the top 10 
students, ranked by GPA. What does this say about how our 
educational system teaches boys versus girls? 

Nate Grove, a teacher at Oyster River Middle School 
who has researched gender bias in education, says, “there’s 
this weird feeling of guilt, as a man. Isn’t this a good thing? 
That after decades and decades of gender bias against fe- 
males in school, it’s swung in the other direction? But after 
30 years of this trend, you realize inequity is inequity.” 

During adolescence, males’ and 
females’ brains differ developmentally. In 
the female brain, the prefrontal cortex 
tends to develop more quickly. This area 
of the brain controls decision making, 
planning, as well as impulsivity and 
maturity. This distinction in psychology, 
along with the difference in social norms, generally creates 
a contrast in learning styles between boys and girls at this 
age. Some teachers have acknowledged this and plan lessons 
to meet the needs associated with each learning style, how- 
ever the problem is complex and reaches further than the 
classroom. 

According to “With Boys and Girls in Mind,” by Michael 
Gurian and Kathy Stevens, PET scans of boys’ and girls’ 
brains show that they are set up to learn differently. In most 
cases, the physical differences show that girls have more 
cortical areas devoted to verbal functioning, sitting still, 
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“There’s a drive to 
be mediocre.” 
-Zottoli 





listening, and tonality, causing reading and writing to come 
easier to females. Females learn best from lessons based on 
talking and listening, which fits the mold of the modern 
verbal-emotive classroom. 

On the other hand, males have more cortical areas ded- 
icated to abstract and physical-spatial functions, which is 
why more males than females gravitate towards physics and 
similar fields. Additionally, they desire to move around more. 
Male brains operate on less blood flow and are structured 
to compartmentalize learning which makes paying attention 
more of achallenge. Males tend to 
learn better when lessons are taught 
with objects moving through space, 
diagrams, and pictures. 

Gabrielle Anderson, a social studies 
teacher at ORHS, takes this into con- 
sideration when planning lessons. She 
creates a balance of assignments that either female students 
or male students tend to perform better on, according to her 
research. “Getting kids to think about their learning style, 
but also not boxing themselves into that learning style, is re- 
ally important. You help with that by making the classroom 
a lot of different activities, so that everyone is confident at 
some points, and everyone is challenged at some points,” she 
says. 

Brian Zottoli, a psychology teacher at ORHS, explains 
that it’s the combination of brain structure and social norms 
that differentiates boys and girls in regards to education. 


BOYS 


Earn 70% of all Ds and Fs 
Represent 90% of discipline referrals 
Account for 2/3 of learning disabilites 





“Generally for boys, being smart is not cool. There is a 
pecking order in male social groups. You don’t want to be 
at the top because people will try to take you down, but you 
don’t want to be at the bottom because that’s who’s always 
picked on. There’s a drive to be mediocre,” he says. 

Rohit Kantapudi (‘19), attests to this and says, “I think 
that the culture of boys ‘not caring’ has carried down 
through different social groups, and embedded itself at the 
school.” 

Ian Miles (19) finished last school year with the third 
highest GPA in the class of 2019. For him, “culture de- 
pends on who you surround yourself with. Girls seem to 
talk about grades a lot more than guys do. I know there are 
quite a few guys I can discuss grades with, and take them 
seriously, but you have to seek out those guys.” 

Becca Shay’s (19) female group of friends is an example 
of how girls tend to be more motivated in school. “All of 
my friends are definitely very grade driven. We all want to 
feel successful, and there’s almost an attitude that if you 
aren't ‘smart,’ you're thought less of,” she says. 

Zottoli compared the gender issue in education to an 
issue once faced in the field of psychology. Karen Horney 
(1885-1952) and other women became involved in psy- 
chology, a very male dominated field at the time. Their 
argument was that women are different, and therefore, 
psychology needs to be looked at under a different lense for 
both sexes. Zottoli says, “I think that education is the same 
in some ways. The system of public education in general 
is pretty old fashioned, and it requires a radical change to 
really truly meet educational needs.” 

Since 1981, when the U.S. Department of Education be- 
gan keeping complete statistics, the data show that boys as 
a whole are struggling in school. Boys earn 70 percent of 
all Ds and Fs, account for two-thirds of learning disability 
diagnoses, and represent 90 percent of discipline referrals. 

How can we improve upon this? 

“Culturally, I think that the idea that guys should be 


more focused in sports and aggressive extracurricular 





activities makes school feel less important to them,” says 
Miles. 

Amanda Chapman of D’Youville College addresses 
in “Gender Bias in Education” that on a national scale, 
departments of education should be providing mandatory 
gender-equity resource modules. 

Between 1998 and 2000 a pilot program at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri—Kansas City gender-trained six school 
districts. One school involved in the program previously 
tested at the bottom of 18 district elementary schools. 
Following gender training, it tested in the top five slots 
of state achievement testing, sometimes coming in first 
or second. Statewide, the school outscored others in every 
subject area and the school experienced a drastic reduction 
in discipline problems. 

Grove feels that the competency based model being 
implemented at Oyster River Middle School is definitely 
attempt to aid all kids, but isn’t addressing teaching style. 
“One thing that you hear over and over again with lack of 
motivation in boys is, ‘well, that kid is a hands on learner.’ 
Well do we have the structure for that? What we have is a 
building with a lot of rooms, and in those rooms there are a 
lot of chairs,” he says. 

Some schools have integrated situated learning as a way 
to balance a liberal arts approach with hands on experi- 
ence. Situated learning is learning that takes place in the 
same context in which it is applied. For example, learning 
to bake by working at a bakery. A shift towards this type 
of learning is already apparent at ORHS through the new 
Extended Learning Opportunities program. 

Zottoli suggests that a radical change in our education 
system is needed to meet the needs of a wider range of 
students. He says, “instead of having this pre-prescribed 
set of hurdles that [students] have to accomplish to get a 
diploma, let’s give them more options so that they can find 
something they’re passionate about and excel there.” 


-Phoebe Lovejoy 
Artwork by Phoebe Lovejoy 
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Welcome, Mr. Blouin! 


It has been a year full of changes at Oyster River High 
School, with the occupation of room L250 being no exception. 
Formerly home to science teacher Mark Lawrence, the lab now 
belongs to the department’s newest face: Michael Blouin. 

Bringing teaching experiences from across the country, Blou- 
in (pronounced “blue-in”) began a full-time position at the high 
school as a biology and chemistry teacher in August. Along with 
his diverse background, his involved and hands-on approach 
to teaching has immediately made him an important addition 
to the school’s faculty and has earned him the respect of many 
students. 

“Mr. Blouin really wants us to understand the material 
beyond just listening to lectures. He uses a lot of visuals and 
group activities which are helpful because you get to elaborate 
on topics with other students and 
see more than one point of view A ry] | 
on things,” said chemistry student, ; 

Iris Yu (‘20). “The way he teaches 
is effective because I don’t really 
like just sitting in a classroom and 
writing notes, so getting to move 
around and be more involved with 
the activities is important.” 

Fellow classmate, Lydia Kur- 
tiak (21) agreed, adding that, “he 
puts emphasis on group work 
over individual textbook work 
which benefits me as a learner.” 
She continued, noting, “he really 
cares about his students and 
making sure that they comprehend 
what they are learning from him, 
which shows through his effort in 
classes.” 

Blouin gained experience with 
a hands-on style of teaching as 
a student at Bowdoin College in 
Brunswick, Maine. “I first started 
participating in programs such 
as Read Across America in order to tutor kids in an elementary 
school during college. I did that for about three years and ended 
up really enjoying it,” explained Blouin. He continued, adding, 
“from there, I joined Teach for America, which is an organization 
through Americorp, and I was placed into a low-income school 
district in Phoenix, Arizona. When I started teaching there, I 
quickly grew to liking working with kids in a classroom, which 
led to where I am today.” 

Alongside gaining valuable teaching exposure, it was the 
time Blouin spent working within the classrooms of Teach for 
America that changed his career path. “When I first started at 
Bowdoin, I was on a pre-medical track. Though I still graduated 
with all the requisites I needed to continue with that, it was my 
time spent educating students in Arizona that inspired me to go 
into teaching.” 

In addition to working at Londonderry High School last year, 
this out-of-state experience gave Blouin an edge in the inter- 
viewing process. “Not only did he have a strong background in 
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biology and chemistry from his pre-medical studies, he had a lot 
of experience in different types of schools from his affiliation 
with Teach for America. Those experiences were unique to him,” 
said Dean of Faculty, Mark Milliken. “That was also good for 
[Oyster River], since it helps to add a diversity of background 
for our staff” 

This diversity of background was also noticed by other 
staff members. “[Blouin] represents an outside perspective in 
a changing department,” said fellow science teacher and Bow- 
doin graduate Nathan Oxnard. “We have been putting a lot of 
thought into what science education should be, which has been 
an internal dialogue over the past few years. With Mr. Blouin 
coming into the school, there has been a shift in new thoughts 
because he has a new way of looking at things.” 

Blouin’s ability to bring distinct 
outside perspectives is also due to 
his time spent in Arizona. “I used 
to have classes of over 40 students, 
which created a very different social 
and academic culture. Now, I get to 
teach classes of around 20 students, 
which has allowed me to see a whole 
new side of things.” 

Alongside having smaller class 
sizes, Blouin has appreciated the sup- 
port found within the school thus far. 
“T enjoy the collaboration between 
all the teachers and staff members; 
they’re a supportive group. The 
students have also been awesome. 
Everyone is really welcoming and 
helpful whenever need be.” 

Students were also apprecia- 
tive of Blouin’s own dedication to 
support, more specifically, his use of 
technology. “It’s very helpful to be 
able to see all of the worksheets and 
notes we've done in class on Google 
Classroom, and it’s nice to know that 
I can always go back to review if I need,” said Yu. 

Another commonly appreciated theme within Blouin’s teach- 
ing was the use of topic application. “I’ve noticed he will go over 
a topic using a presentation and then will have a few activities 
to enforce that knowledge while going more in depth with the 
information,” said biology student, Michaela Licardo (‘22). 

Blouin’s dedication to going beyond what’s expected even 
transcends the classroom. “I’m almost done with my Educational 
Administration Master’s Degree,” said Blouin. “I'd like to move 
into an administrative role in the future, and I’m hopeful that 
my experiences gained both here and elsewhere will help me do 
this.” 

While Blouin continues to work towards this long term goal, 
the science department is excited for the perspectives he brings 
now. Oxnard explained, “to have Mr. Blouin come in [to the de- 
partment] being recently out of college has provided us with a 
clearer picture of what the new ideas surrounding education are, 
which in turn, helps us better understand our students.” 


- Devan McClain 
Photo by Devan McClain 
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Growing 








The 2018-2019 Oyster River High School student population has exceeded 800 students, creating cause 


Jor both celebration and concern. Although the increase in students has added to the school’s diversity, topics 


such as parking and scheduling remain large issues for the school. 


With a current enrollment of 817* students (649 living 
within the district and 168 paying tuition), the high school 
is at its highest population to date and is higher than 
ORCSD Long Term Planning Committee’s estimate of 
795 high school students, made in November 2017. The 
senior class is the smallest with 185 students, followed by 
the sophomore and junior classes at 209 and 207 students 
respectively. The freshman class is the largest with 216 
students. 

Although the school’s population has only increased by 
24 students from the 2017-2018 population of 793 total 
students, previous issues such as the limited parking at the 
school and the elective-based scheduling have become much 
more apparent. On the other hand, more students at the 
high school creates diversity and increases numbers in both 
classes and extracurriculars. 

Parking at the high school is limited and has been an 
issue for the school in the past. Mark Milliken, ORHS Dean 
of Faculty, said they have at most 230 spots available for 
students, assuming that not everyone is driving every day. 
Seniors who submit their paperwork before the deadline, 
around the second week of school, are guaranteed parking, 
and remaining spots are put into a lottery for Juniors. 

This year, Milliken estimated that seniors occupy 160 of 
the available spaces, leaving the 100-125 junior applicants to 
vie for roughly 70 remaining spots. Additionally, the school 
offers 15 off-site parking spaces at the Durham Evangelical 
Church with transportation to and from the church both be- 
fore and after school for students that did not get a parking 
pass. 

Emily Schuman (‘20) applied for a parking pass but 
due to the limited quantity initially did not get a spot. She 
acknowledged that before her junior year, parking didn’t 
affect her but she said, “going into junior year, I was excited 
because I had a license finally, so I could get a parking pass.” 

After learning she didn’t get a pass, she immediately felt 
stressed. “I didn’t have very many options when I didn’t get 
one,” she said. Schuman, who plays the cello in the orches- 
tra, needed a way to transport her instrument to school 
daily, but the busses do not permit her to. After a week of 





the lottery, students who have not provided proof of license 
or finished the application forfeit their pass, which allowed 
Schuman the ability to park. However, not all students were 
fortunate enough to receive a pass. 

Milliken added that due to the higher number of juniors 
who did not receive a pass, he’s, “had the most negative in- 
teractions with parents and students over parking this year 
than over most any other issue since I’ve been here.” 

As with previous years, the issue of parking will only 
get worse with size. Both the current sophomore and junior 
classes are around 210 students, meaning next year almost 
400 students will contend for 230 spots. The school is look- 
ing into other options, including but not limited to, offering 
senior-only and off-site parking for the future years. 

Although parking has become more of a challenge, 

a larger student body creates more diversity. Teachers, 
faculty, and students have noticed benefits from the increase 
in students. Jason Baker, a counselor at the high school, 
mentioned noticeable diversity. “In my sixth year here, this 
is the first, maybe second year, that there’s a diversity club,” 
Baker added. 

Elliot Moore, a French teacher at the high school agreed, 
saying, “bigger does allow for more variety in school clubs 
and different things that are offered.” She has also noticed 
more diversity at the school, but more so in a socioeconomic 
sense. 

Leisey Parsons (19) highlighted more opportunities, 
opinions, and diversity as some of the positives of having 
a larger school. “I think that the increase in the student 
population allows for collaborations with other types of 
students,” said Parsons. 

The Oyster River Cooperative School District sets a 
classroom maximum at 22 students, which is lower than the 
state maximum of 25 students, according to a December 
2011 OR Advisory Budget Committee report. Although this 
prevents classes from getting too big, some students have 
noticed that classroom are bigger than in previous years. 


* as of August 8th, 2018 
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“There’s just a lot of kids in the class which kind of makes it harder,” said Trinity Chase (21) about her math and science classes 
this year. “It’s easier for me when there are less students because you get to know the teacher better and it’s easier to learn,” she 
added, mentioning that in a smaller class, she gets more individual attention. 

A bigger student population additionally creates more scheduling conflicts. In nearly all areas of study, subjects are elective 
based, meaning students have the option to select their classes based on their interests. For example, after completing Essentials of 
English their freshman year, students are provided with a myriad of options to complete their remaining English credits. 

While the elective based system allows for students to select classes they are genuinely interested in, sections that are open to 
students of all grade levels fill up quickly and some students are unable to get their first preference. 

Baker explained that although there are many options for students, “if we have so many kids who want Just a select few electives, all 
those other ones that we want to offer, we can’t because we have to offer more sections of the more popular electives.” Students who 
sign up for electives based on their future academic goals might miss out. 

Jane Spear (‘19) hasn’t noticed much of a change, however scheduling has been a problem for her. Spear brought up that although 
the schedule allows for a lot of freedom, students who take AP courses have trouble fitting in all of the classes they want to take 
because the APs are only offered during certain periods. 

Back in 2011, the high school was facing the opposite issue. Enrollment in the school district declined after the high school was 
renovated in 2006. The school was struggling to find enough students interested to make many AP classes run. The school board 
was faced with a difficult decision in order to preserve funds: fire 5 teachers to save $500,000 or add 100 more tuition students to 
gain $1.3 million. 

The school board looked at both Barrington and Newmarket to bring in tuition students at a suggested $14,500 per student. In 
March of 2014, the towns of Durham, Lee, and Madbury voted on Article 6, which proposed a 10 year contract with Barrington 
and stated that the number of tuition students would start 125 and then increase by 20% each year until a maximum of 200 stu- 
dents is reached. The school would use the additional funds, “to maintain and expand programs and lower tax impact,” according to 
ORCSD’s 2014 School Warrant, detailing the March 2014 articles. 

Article 6 passed with 1,291 people voting in favor of the merge with Barrington. A contract was made with Barrington and since 
then, the high school population has not only restored, but surpassed the previous number of students. The school currently has 168 
tuition students which is within the margins set in place by Article 6, but the unpredictability of enrollment can create uncertainty 
when planning for future years. 

Lisa Allison has been the chair of the Long Term Planning Committee (LTPC) for about 15 years. The group is responsible for 
creating enrollment projections every fall so that the school board can have accurate numbers when planning for the following year. 
Part of the number projection inconsistencies this year come from the tuition students. “We predicted to have 40 freshman [from 
Barrington] and we got 51,” said Allison, summarizing that 11 students were unaccounted for in the November 2017 estimate. 

Allison explained that this year’s enrollment projections were very accurate, estimating the number of first graders perfectly. In 
order to determine the following year’s numbers, the LTPC uses Grade Progression Ratios (GPR) and historical data. To calculate 
a grade’s GPR, divide the number of students at the end of the previous year by the number of enrolled students at the beginning 


* as of August 8th, 2018 
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of the following year. The closer this number is to 1, the more likely the students are to stay at the school. The GPR’s for 
the Oyster River School District in grades 2-12 are very close to 1, with the exception of 8th and 9th grade due to students 


going away to private schools. 

Since the addition of tuition students, the school has needed to hire more teachers. However, without the ability to create 
additional rooms, some teachers do not get their own classroom. These teachers often use a cart to travel from classroom to 
classroom. 

Moore travels from classroom to classroom for her French 1 and French 3 classes. Although she said that this can be 
frustrating at times, she understands that there are no other solutions available, save construction. “If they had any options 
available, they would obviously give them to me,” said Moore. 

For some students, this can be challenging since the classrooms lack resources that are typically available. “My French 
teacher, Mrs. Moore, she’s in a Spanish classroom, which is just not great because it has Spanish things all over the walls,” 
said Chase, adding that she enjoys having posters on the walls to serve as helpful reminders. 

Looking to the positives, Moore said that her moving classroom forces her to prepare in advance for her lessons. “It also 
keeps me organized and a little bit more streamlined and with the way we're teaching world language, it’s a little easier 
because we’re using a lot more authentic resources which are online,” said Moore. 

For some, the increase in students has little to no effect. Andy Lathrop, ORHS Athletic Director, said his job hasn't 
changed much with the increase in students. “Last year was my first year, but from what I’ve understood here, it’s always 
almost 65%-75% participation in athletics by the student body anyway,” said Lathrop, adding that an increase in 20-30 stu- 
dents hasn’t been cause for concern. 

Numbers in sports have increased slightly, but if anything, Lathrop thinks it’s been a positive experience. Additional 
athletes can make varsity teams more competitive, since there are more athletes than spots. Lathrop added, “I think that 
there are times that you may struggle to get a JV team in some sports and the more kids that are here, the less likely that is 
to happen.” Without a JV team, enthusiastic athletes are cut and don’t get the opportunity to play. 

Lathrop claims that the increase in students has benefited the athletic department. “I’m all for it. I want as many kids as 
we can playing sports,” said Lathrop. 

Milliken concluded, “we’re working on solutions that may end up with some off course offering changes. It’s easier to be 
more flexible with the schedule if you’re not maxed out with numbers.” 

It’s clear that school size is affecting ORHS faculty and students, since having more students provides more diversity and 
opportunities, but can also make parking and the elective-based system a challenge to navigate. The administration at the 
high school is actively working to create solutions for the growing amount of students and families. 


- Jordan Zercher 
Art by Charlotte Hambucken 
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Plastic Pollution 


The 


2 6 O million tons of plastic are produced global- 


ly each year. Greenpeace estimates that roughly 10% of that 
ends up in the oceans. Plastic is on the side of our roads, on 
our beaches, in our water, and often in places we can’t see. 
Our food is wrapped in plastic and our hands are filled with 
plastic cups and bags. What does all this mean for our bodies 
and the world we live in? 

The issue of plastic pollution spans far beyond bottles 


on the side of the road. The impact plastics have on . # 


the environment, specifically the marine environment, to 






























is immense. Microplastics and single-use consumer 
plastics are key contributors to the plastic pollution 
that is seen globally. Pressuring companies to make 
changes in their plastic uswe as well as cutting 
down on individual plastic consumption are two 
important elements in eradicating the issue of 
global plastic waste. 

With a rapid decline in the amount of plastic 
being properly recycled, there is a global short- 
age for exporting recyclable plastic materials. 
For almost 30 years, developed countries have 
sent the majority of their plastic waste to 
China. According to “China Has Refused 
To Recycle The West's Plastics. What 
Now?” from NPR, “106 million metric 
tons — about 45 percent — of the 
world's plastics set for recycling have 
been exported to China since reporting 
to the United Nations Comtrade Data- 
base began in 1992.” This has all come to 
a halt due to China’s National Sword policy, 
implemented in 2017, banning plastic waste 
from being imported to protect the environ- 
ment and the people’s health. 

The plastic industry began to boom in the mid 
1900s as a cheaper, lighter, and stronger alterna- 
tiv to many other materials. The 1960's marked 
the first time large quantities of trash were 
observed in the ocean. The 60’s also introduced 
the start of the Environmental Movement with 
the publishing of Silent Spring, an environmen- 
talist book by Rachel Carson documenting the 
adverse effects of pesticides on the environment. 
Since the 1960's, the Environmental Movement 
has changed and evolved focusing on many differ- 


ent facets of environmentalism; plastic consumption i. 


has begun to take center stage. 
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issue plaguing our generation 


With a growing population 
of consumers and decreasing space for plastic waste, the world 
is faced with an immense issue. 

One of the most prevalent issues pertaining to plastic is the 
increase of microplastics. Microplastics are pieces of plastic be- 
tween 5 millimeters and 1 millimeter in size. Gabriela 
Bradt, PhD, specializes in marine biology and works 

with commercial fisheries through New Hampshire 
Sea Grant. She weighed in on the issue, saying, 
“eventually microplasics disintegrate to a point 
where they can not be detected by the naked eye. 
They degrade and don't just disappear, they get 
smaller and smaller into the building parts. I 
think what people don't understand is just 
because you don't see it doesn’t mean it's not 
actually in your environment.” 
j Bradt began to combat the issue of 
j plastic through her work to remove derelict 
fishing gear -- a term for commercial fishing 
equipment that has been lost, abandoned, or 
y’ discarded -- from the ocean. She did her work 
on a Blue Oceans Society for Marine Conser- 
vation boat, which partnered with the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 
There are two types of microplastics: primary 
and secondary. Primary microplastics are inten- 
tionally built at a size of 1 to 5 millimeters to 
serve as a base for the production of larger plastic 
products. Secondary microplastics are larger sources 
of plastic, such as Nalgene bottles, that break down 
over time through UV degradation and environmental 
causes. With microplastics circulating in the waters 
around us, they often affect marine life; fish consume 
,. alarge quantity of microplastics in the ocean. 
+4, “There's a misconception of people thinking, ‘oh 
‘= j, my gosh, there’s all this plastic in the ocean and 
the fish are eating it. I must be eating it,’ 
and that’s not necessar- ily true. How 
often do you eat an entire whole fish 
guts included? You don’t,” said Bradt. 
An important question presented by 
many scientists is how to adequately 
quantify the amount of plastic that is 
being consumed in the flesh of seafood. 
It is very difficult to properly calcu- 
late the amount of toxins from plastics 
that are being leached out from the digestion 
process to the muscle tissue of an animal. There is 
no current way of determining this based on an inability to 
properly determine how much plastic is toxic to the body. 





The ingetion of plastic is not the only great risk to wildlife. Six 
pack rings that are often found holding together your favorite 
soft drink can become extremely deadly to many species. Ac- 
cording to the Sea Turtle Conservancy, over 100 million marine 
animals are killed each year due to plastic debris in the ocean, 
consisting of anything from plastic grocery bags to the cap of 
your milk carton. Becoming totally unreliant on any sources of 
plastic is a very difficult task. “If you make an effort to not con- 


“T realized that I was 


sume plastic, it's really hard...It's incredibly hard unless you are a 
farmer, know a farmer, or live next to a farm stand,” said Bradt. 

Becoming aware of the quantity of plastic that an individual 
consumes is the first key in cutting down plastic consumption. 
“For one week, do your normal stuff: go to Dunkin, but collect 
it all in a box for one week. See how much you consumed in one 
week, just one week. You will be shocked,” said Bradt. 

Amy Jancsy (‘20) became involved with the anti-plastic waste 
movement through her vegan activism. “Many of the people 
that I met were zero or low waste. That kind of lifestyle really 
inspired me because when I looked at my own lifestyle at that 
time, I was using so much single-use plastic and I realized that I 
was the part of the problem,” said Jancsy. 

Reducing plastic use ultimately comes down to personal 
changes. “I limit my plastic waste by using reusable straws, bags, 
water bottles, utensils, razors, and I also bring an extra water 
bottle wherever I go,” said Jancsy. 

An action that has become very popular in recent time is the 
anti-straw movement. “It's important to change the mentality, 
to bring your own water, to say no thanks to that straw,” says 
Brandt. “The no straw movement isn't going to save the world 
but it’s an action, and it’s less straws into the landfills,” she 
added. 


Cutting down an individual's plastic consumption is the first 
way to combat the global plastic issue. In a society so heavily 
invested in buying, people often overconsume, purchasing more 
than what is needed resulting in excess waste. “Plastic is such 
a huge part of American society, so it is a little isolating to be 
completely zero waste. People should consider what impact their 
everyday choices and habits have on the environment and other 
people,” said Liv Forcey-Rodriguez (‘20). 

In an age of social activism, people have the ability to push 
for what they believe in. On a small as well as global stage, 
people have more power than ever to voice their beliefs on these 
issues. Plastic pollution can be greatly impacted by increased 
conversation pertaining to the issue. Making the biggest impact 
doesn’t have to involve a complete overhaul of your individual 
lifestyle, it’s about making small conscious decisions that ulti- 
mately aid in creating a healthier world for everyone to live in, a 
world with smaller consumption of plastic. 

Future generations are faced with a daunting task: what to 
do with all of this plastic and how to reduce consumption as in- 
dividuals and as a society. This includes bringing reusable bags 
to stores, using metal straws, and bringing travel mugs to coffee 


part of the problem” 


shops. It is also very important to talk about this issue of plastic 
dependence and to put pressure on lawmakers and businesses 

to make changes in communities. Bradt concluded, “encourage 
your friends to do small things. Always bring a bag to pick up 
trash. It doesn't matter where you are: the beach, in the woods, it 
doesn't matter. Bring a bag.” 





-Joe Morrell 
Artwork by Demetrius Phofolos 
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What’s In A Name? 


Redefining “Bobcat Pride” 


Plastered in capital letters, the words “HOME OF THE 
BOBCATS” are the first thing you notice upon entering the 
Oyster River High School’s gymnasium. The spirited words 
are meant to resonate with any student, visitor, or parent and 
serve as reminder for the high school’s pride. “Bobcat Pride” 
is a term you'll hear and see frequently around the halls of 
Oyster River, as it’s attached in daily announcements, faculty 
emails, photos, slogans, and apparel, but what does the Bobcat 
Pride really mean? 

While Bobcat Pride is meant to encompass the entire 
identity of the school, some feel that it is a term exclusive to 
sports. Dave Hawley, a social studies teacher at OR, recalls 
back in 2008 when athletic announcements were not broad- 
cast during classroom time. The protocol came from faculty 
request, who felt that the interruption distracted from their 
teaching and preferred to share the announcements one on 
one with their class on their own time. Hawley notes that 
within a few years, announcements made a reappearance on 
the school wide intercom. “It’s a sporting conversation, and 
there’s a greater emphasis on sports today than there was 


prior... It’s different mindset. There was a mindset that, 

back in 2003 or 2004, made us an academic institution. And 
we still are, but it’s shifted a bit.” Hawley said he chooses to 
exhibit “Oyster River Pride”: a pride in the education given to 
students. 





The emphasis on Bobcat Pride has only seemed to truly 
come about in the last 10 years. OR alumna Wendy Gibson 
(1985) never recalls the term Bobcat Pride. “I would say there 
was not a lot of spirit that I remember. It was kind of apa- 
thetic.” As a current Spanish teacher at the high school and 
a former parent of OR students, Gibson has witnessed every 
angle of the school’s spirit, and how it’s transformed over the 
years. She concurred with Hawley, saying, “I see mostly that 
it seems to be tied to sports, which I don’t know if it really 
should be so just tied into sports because there’s a lot more 
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that the school has to offer.” 

Nick Riccardi, a head coach of the Oyster River track 
and field team and a culinary teacher, disagrees with this 
assessment. “Bobcat Pride can show itself on the stage in the 
theater, when you have concerts, your basketball games... I 
Just think it’s bringing out the culture of the students and 
all the all activities we do.” As far as the concern about the 
term’s emphasis on athletics, Riccardi feels that Bobcat Pride 
isn’t confined to sports, it’s just a more populated sphere of 
the school’s community. “It’s not just athletics, but when over 
70 percent of our school is partaking in athletics, it is good to 
have that pride... It’s part of the pride and the culture in our 
school whether it’s athletics or drama or music.” 

While Oyster River offers a number electives, clubs, 
and programs pertaining to the arts, academics and social 
education, it seems that athletics unintentionally have taken a 
forefront in the community’s mind. When it comes to Bobcat 
Pride, Jackson Deely (20) immediately thinks of the state 
championship banners hanging in the gym. “I think we’re 
really proud of how we do sports-wise as a school so we try 
to showcase that.” Deely is an athlete, participating in track 
and field, and is a member of student senate, track team, 
the Gay Straight Alliance, and sustainability club. Hailing 
from Barrington, he enjoys being an active part of his school 
community in an effort to show how much he wants to be at 
Oyster River after being waitlisted going into his freshman 
year. As a cooperative school district, Oyster River includes 
students from Lee, Madbury and Durham and recently began 
accepting a limited number of students from Barrington. 
Unlike other schools, whose students hail from one town or 
city, the cooperative must bring many people who live in a 
large spread out area together. For Deely, who lives 25 min- 
utes from ORHS, athletics and clubs are a big part of what 
connects him with his high school community. 

Deely fondly remembered last year’s championship basket- 
ball season, when the whole school came together to cheer for 
the boys team in the finals. “The other schools could see us 
come together and they were probably envious because we do 
like to go all out and we get competitive.” 

This competitive spirit that Deely mentions is the what 
many fear is Bobcat Pride’s downside. “Particularly with 
sports, I think it can cause issues with sportsmanship,” 
Gibson shared her concerns with Bobcat Pride’s intentions. 
While having school spirit is almost always in good fun, too 
much can create unhealthy expectations in terms of compet- 
itiveness and unsportsmanlike conduct. “I think that could be 
the one downfall, when it becomes so much us against them,” 
Gibson concluded. 

Grace Henry, a senior on the OR girls cross country team 
says she feels that Bobcat Pride is not exclusive to athletics, 
but simply manifests itself there. “Bobcat Pride is from the 


relationships you have with other people... With cross country, 
it really provides those connections, especially with people who 
aren't in your grade. When you're with each other training and 
working hard every day it really forms a strong connection 
which translates to Bobcat Pride.” The team continues many tra- 
ditions that focus on creating healthy and positive team culture, 
such as “warm and fuzzies,” and extending a hand behind the 
back to teammates during races. Other teams around Oyster 
River carry out traditions with the same intentions of bringing 
teammates together not only by the commonality of the sport, 
but by building meaningful, close relationships . The girls soccer 
team does “team high fives,” while the boys team get haircuts 
before playoffs. The volleyball team gives teammates “secret 
bobcats” before every game and the ski team makes a routine trip 
to McDonalds after every race. 

Athletics serve as a beneficial outlet to form close relation- 
ships across the school and therefore bring students together. 
Morgan Kahn (‘20), a part of OR’s soccer team, concurs that 
athletics provide a consistent opportunity for friendship and 
unity. “Sometimes people can get lost between friend groups 
or hard times and it’s important for people to be there for one 
another.” Athletics can provide a reliable platform to unify the 
school and foster Bobcat Pride. 

One of the ways Bobcat Pride is promoted is through the 
annual Spirit Week. Spirit Week is an anticipated and exciting 
time that takes place in late September. Students are encouraged 
to dress up on each day of the week to take part in school wide 
spirit, and the week is capped off with a pep rally and field day 
on Friday. The purpose of the week is to bring together the 
school community. “We try 
to make it as close to a uni- 
fied school as possible so that 
everyone feels that they’re able 
to participate,” says Laurel 
Gordon (‘19), a student sena- 
tor. Most students cherish this 
time. “It’s a chance to have 
fun and let loose in school. It 
really makes people appreciate 
school and what we have,” ac- 
cording to Deely. While Spirit 
Week is meant to be a positive 
experience, some of faculty have their reservations. 

While Spirit Week creates fun memories in school, it doesn’t 
always necessarily foster Bobcat Pride. Hawley criticized Spirit 
week, explaining, “It doesn’t facilitate school pride at all, it cre- 
ates tribalism. It’s always been that way. In terms of spirit week 
as it’s defined by other schools, at least the school I grow up in, 
we were unified with our school pride. But this has an unusual 


’ 


week where it pits class against class, and that is uniquely Oys- 

ter River; it’s actually the antithesis of Oyster River.” Hawley’s 

opinion on the matter comes from 18 years of experience teach- 
ing at Oyster River. 

Spirit week is kicked off on Monday with class color day, 
when each grade dresses in a different color. This is all in good 
fun, but it has the ability to create division, especially when the 
week ends with a pep rally/field day that is a competition be- 


“Bobcat Pride 1s trom the 
relationships you have with other 
people. When you're with each 
other training and working hard 
every day it really forms a strong 
connection” 

-Henry 





tween grades and faculty with the goal of seeing who can earn 
the most winning points. “It is definitely ‘us versus them,’ ‘fresh- 
man vs seniors’, but on the other hand that’s what gets people 
excited. We didn’t have that in our pep rallies and if we had had 
that, maybe we would’ve been more into it,” says Gibson. She 
agrees that class color day and field day competition creates di- 
vision but might also be the driving force of the week’s exciting 
energy. 

Despite some of faculty’s concerns with spirit week, the 
goal of the 5 day period is underlined by a desire to bond the 
school. Gordon confirmed: “The fact that we have class color 
days on Monday, and then by the end of the week we are all the 
same color for Blue and White is a symbol of the school coming 
together.” 

School spirit is an aspect of most 
high school experiences with varying 
degrees of importance person to person. 
No matter how and where you choose to 
display it, Bobcat Pride can be conveyed, 
“By being an active participant in the 
community, whether it’s as an athlete or 
a fan or a musician or a guest. You can 
show it by being a part of the communi- 
ty outside your classroom,” according to 
Riccardi. 

At Oyster River, it seems that Bobcat 

Pride shows itself in no clear or uni- 
form fashion. While Bobcat Pride may manifest in a variety of 
ways, the general consensus is that it is a feeling of community. 
Bringing students together through sports, clubs, arts or even 
during Spirit Week, Bobcat Pride is a sense of belonging and 
unity. Henry concluded that no matter how it’s shown, “[Bob- 
cat Pride] is something that defines high school, that middle 
schoolers look forward to when they come to the high school, 
and something we can reminisce on when we're in college and 


beyond.” 


-Grace Castonguay 
Photos by Pam Lovejoy and Haley Brown-Bloom 
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GMO’s: Gift or Gloom? 





An in-depth look at GMOs and the stigma surrounding them 


Genetically Modified Organisms (GMOs). I know, they seem 
scary right? For some inexplicable and unknown but definitely 
reliable reason, they seem like the end of the world. Unregulated 
and filled with carcinogens, GMOs are wreaking havoc on our 
environment. I totally understand where you're coming from. I 
used to be anti-GMO too, it wasn’t until recently I realized many 
of the facts about GMOs and organic foods aren’t totally true. 
88% of scientists agree that genetically modified organisms 
(GMOs) are safe for human consumption while only 37% of 
US adults believe the same, according to a 2015 survey con- 
ducted by the Pew Research Center. The difference here is due 
to opinions and misconceptions that have run wild. It’s our 
Job as consumers to be aware of the 


environmentally friendly is the only thing on the list that isn’t 
true. Since this is in comparison to GMOs, we have to under- 
stand what GMOs are before we can think about this point. 
GMOs, as I mentioned earlier, used to seem like a huge 
threat to me. Without doing any real research into them, I 
assumed they were unregulated and since they had been ge- 
netically modified they were taking over the environment in 
a bad way and not a lot was known about them. As history 
shows us, science often needs time to see all of the possible 
effects of a discovery and I figured GMOs were no different. 
GMOs aren't a very large unknown though. While I thor- 
oughly encourage you to continue paying attention to the safe- 
ty of GMOs, from what information is 


facts and to make conscious decisions. “To me the most effective thing currently available GMOs are safe for 


In recent years, organic foods have 
been growing in popularity as 
the public — opin- 





ion shifts against 
GMOs and_ con- 


sensitive companies and they’re 


us to eat. Thousands of independent 


the anti-GMO people ever did scientists have all found that GMOs 
was scare the hell out of brand 


don’t pose any real 
threats to us. Also 
I'd like to point out 


ventionally grown foods. The per- the ones who have all the leverage that many modern GMOs have been 


ception is that organic foods are 
more nutritious and don’t car- 
ry the risk of illness from pesti- 
cides and genetic modification. This explains how the same 
study found that 67% of adults say that scientists don’t 
have a clear understanding of the health effects of GMOs. 

Let’s take a step back. Where does this belief come from? 
GMOs have been largely considered ‘dangerous’ and there 
are now organizations dedicated to ensuring that GMOs are 
never used. Mainly, GMOs are opposed on the grounds that 
they aren’t safe and not enough is known about their im- 
pacts. Organic foods, however, have thrived and are widely 
considered healthier and better for the environment. Miscon- 
ceptions about both GMOs and organic foods are common 
and many don’t know the truth behind what they’re eating. 

I too used to think organic was a sort of superbrand. To 
me, organic was a term that described pesticide free, environ- 
mentally friendly, healthier crops. While that might be the 
understanding of the term, the United States Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) doesn’t see it that way. According to an 
infographic from the USDA titled “Organic Labels Explained” 
the organic label really only means that 95% of the ingredi- 
ents are certified to conform with farming standards labeled 
‘organic.’ I could go into the nuances of their farming prac- 
tices but the main concept is that anything in contact with the 
crops has to be produced naturally. This means that as long 
as the pesticides are produced naturally they can be used. 

The USDA even states on their website regarding the or- 
ganic label that their, “regulations do not address food safety 
or nutrition.” Going back to my original beliefs about organic, 
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in the food system,” -- Dr. Savage. 


around for almost thirty years now, so 
the long term costs might not be com- 
pletely clear but we have some idea. 

Now to the idea of environmental impact. Dr. Steve Savage, 
who has his PhD in Plant Pathology and years of research 
and work in pesticides, has previously stated in an article for 
Forbes Magazine titled, “Why I Don’t Buy Organic, And You 
Might Not Want to Either’ that, “there are also quite a few 
farming practices with excellent environmental profiles which 
are difficult to implement under the organic farming rules.” 

One of these ways that non-organic farms are free to pro- 
mote environmentally — friendly 
farming practices is through fer- 
tilizer. Organic farms often use 
composting to provide fertilizer, 
where non-organic farmers use 
synthetic fertilizers designed to 
have no effect on the environ- 
ment. The problem with com- 
posting is that it leaves a large 
and unnecessary carbon footprint. 

“It turns out that in the process 
of composting there’s quite a bit of 
methane produced,” said Dr. Sav- 
age. Dr. Savage continued, saying, 
“if you fertilize a crop with com- 





post, manure compost, your carbon 
footprint is 10-14 times as high as 
the carbon footprint of making these things out of nitrogen.” 

At this point I was pretty confused. All of the assump- 


tions I had previously had about organic and GMO had 
been lost. It turned out that everything I thought I knew 
about organic was pretty much wrong. Clinging to my 
past beliefs, I figured there must be something in the pesti- 
cide aspect that made organic special or better in some way. 
Pesticides used in modern agriculture all have to be regu- 
lated and go through rigorous testing processes. At the end of 
the testing, assuming the pesticide is deemed relatively safe, 
it is put on a list of all useable pesticides. The pesticides al- 
lowed in organic are just a subset of the accepted chemicals. 
The only difference is if they are produced naturally or not. 
These next few examples are some of the most shock- 
ing and compelling elements of this whole topic. What 
we see here is somewhat common, lying. Groups ded- 
icated to lying about GMOs and _ preventing their 
use, even when the logic and facts don’t oppose them. 
In the late nineties, scientists began developing what 
they called Bt crops. Bt crops are normal crops with in- 
creased Bacillus thuringiensis (Bt) levels. Bt is naturally pro- 
duced in plants, just not enough to make a real difference. 
In fact, organic farmers have harvested and sprayed Bt onto 
their plants for decades since it’s only toxic to certain pests. 
By all means this should be a huge success. The science 
all supports that it’s safe since organic farmers already use 
Bt, and gets rid of any need to spray pesticides on Bt crops. 
Anti-GMO groups don’t agree that Bt crops are a great techn- 
ogy. One 
of these first Bt crops was Bt eggplant in Bangladesh. The crop 
was a huge success, instead of needing to use large amounts 
of pesticides to harvest their egg- 
plant, farmers could plant their 
eggplant and unless they didn’t 
tend to it properly it would have 
higher yield 





rates than they 
had ever seen. 


This is when the lying came be all these really interesting possibilities 


into play. Anti-GMO — groups 
made false claims about Bt egg- 
plant that said it wasn’t effec- 
tive in repelling pests and was unsafe to eat. Lying and 
oposing a technology that could help the world stop pes- 
ticide use just to maintain the stigma against GMOs. 
Dr. Savage has seen these tactics used and doesn’t agree with 
the ethics of lying to consumers to support an idea. Because of 
this, Dr. Savage has stopped eating organically grown foods. 
He’s seen that the pro-organic groups often used fear and lie 
based advertisement to support their message and doesn’t 
want to support it. Dr. Savage stated in the article for Forbes, “I 
consider [fear based advertising] to be hate speech for profit.” 
Bt potatoes are a similar story to Bt eggplant. Despite the sci- 
ence they were opposed and eventually shut down. Bt potatoes 
however had a much larger effect, their demise essentially killed 
the entire Bt market. Instead of scaring the consumers about 
Bt potatoes, the anti-GMO groups threatened McDonalds. 
Dr. Savage, who was working on the Bt potato project said that, 
“activist groups started threatening McDonalds that they would 
protestoutsideof theirstoresif theycontinuedtouse Btpotatoes.” 
McDonalds really didn’t have a choice at that point. Dr. 


happened, all these companies that we were 
talking to, big brand sensitive players, they 
all killed those projects. There were gonna 


and they all just went away.” -- Dr. Savage 


Savage continued saying that McDonalds “discussed this and 
said ‘look we've got this threat to our brand and we know that 
the growers love this and we know perfectly safe and highly 
regulated but McDonalds can’t take brand risk.’ They’re all 
about the brand. So in three phone calls to the three biggest 
french fry companies they killed it.” 

After that, all the Bt projects ef- 
fectively got killed off. Seeing that 
big corporations opposed Bt crops 
scared farmers from producing them. 

Dr. Savage was also a part of a 
group looking into other crops that 
could benefit from Bt but, “as soon as 
that McDonalds [incident] happened, 
all these companies that we were talking 
to, big brand sensitive players, they all 
killed those projects. There were gon- 
na be all these really interesting pos- 





sibilities and they all just went away.” 
Again and again we see organic and 
anti-GMO groups opposing Bt crops for 
the sole reason of opposing GMOs. The studies all show that 
Bt crops are safe and Bt has already been tested and is regulated 
as a pesticide. Opposing science and the greater good serves no 
purpose and in some cases can have lasting effects to the world. 
So now, instead of having a variety of Bt crops and eas- 

ily being able to reduce worldwide pesticide use, anti-GMO 
groups halted all of that progress by terrifying companies. “To 
me the most effective thing the anti-GMO people ever did was 
scare the hell out of brand 


“As soon as that McDonalds [incident ] sensitive companies and 


they're the ones who have 
all the leverage in the food 
system,” 
said Dr. 
Savage. 





After everything I had 
learned about GMOs 
and organic, at this 
point, I couldn’t figure 
out why such a large amount of people supported organ- 
ic over GMOs. GMOs eliminate the needs for pesticides, are 
nutritionally the same as organic, and aren’t promoted us- 
ing lying. From all the evidence, GMOs are better than or- 
ganic. I never would have known the truth or had any idea 
what GMOs really are and the effect they could have. 

So think about the choices you make, whether it be to support or 
not support GMOs or any other decision you make. The time lost 
in order to research issues such as GMOs is not wasted at all and 


can instead help to make informed decisions that you can stand by. 


-Lucas Hamilton 
Artwork by Emma Kovalcik 
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Two 
Tribes 


OT 
One 
Country? 


You may have heard words like “Con- 
servative,” “Liberal,” and “Trump-Sup- 
porter” being thrown around like in- 
sults; it’s not uncommon in a world 
where depending on your company each 
term is seen as inherently good or inher- 
ently bad. In many ways, our political 
system is driven by the rift between the 
two major parties. Often, because we see 
the opposing party as inherently bad, we 
discuss political ideas with only people 
who agree with us, but this may mean 
we're condemning ourselves to a 
dangerous future. 


Viewpoint diversity is the existence of several differing 
viewpoints within a community. The danger begins when people 
stop encountering other viewpoints; instead they see only bias 
confirmation, evidence that their viewpoints are the “correct” 
beliefs. These people tend to be less accepting of compromise 
than those who are faced with multiple sides. 

Samuel Abrams, professor at Sarah Lawrence College, and 
author of several books about political interactions, explains 
that by only watching one news source, you're only exposing 
yourself to one perspective on each issue. When you're finally 
faced with an opposing perspective you, “tend to reject those 
alternative positions, because they just don’t fit with your worl- 
dview.” 

When people dismiss alternative viewpoints as incompre- 
hensible, or just wrong, “people can’t communicate, people can’t 
relate, and people sort themselves.” The categories may seem 
harmless: Democrat or Republican? Liberal or Conservative? 
But over time we've grown to stand as two divided parties, 
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C 


rather than one country. 

Andrew Smith, Political Science Professor at UNH, used 
a metaphor to better explain the divide, “when you have an 
argument between two people who like the Red Sox and the 
Yankees and the core of their argument is “Yankees suck’ or ‘Red 
Sox suck’ it doesn’t really provide a lot of intellectual enlighten- 
ment[...] That’s kind of what we have in politics today.” 

This is a concept referred to as tribalism and in many ways it 
dictates how we hold political conversation, as a discussion or a 
fight. Smith stated, “why I’m right and you’re wrong gets down 
to the basis of human nature.” But unless we’re informed on all 
sides of an issue, our discussions won't progress beyond basic 
accusations. 

Abrams explained the chasm between the parties as a 
function of our past and current presidents. “Obama pushed a 
fair number of people away, and that led to a lot of anger, a lot 
of sense of disenfranchisement, and that then lead to crazy[...] 
things happening on the right. So for better or for worse, we’re 


in a very discordant moment of political history.” 

Abrams thinks that our presidents have been non-inclusive 
to viewpoints. They held extreme viewpoints and it rallied 
people to them, but it also drove the country apart. They ran as 
the leader for their party, not for the country. People who felt 
unrepresented by Obama 
may have felt like Trump 
could be the antidote 
they were looking for. 
Although the President 
is meant to represent all 
Americans, if the parties 
stand divided there 
won't be a president to 
represent both of them, 
Just one. 

Abrams pointed out 
that as long as the pres- 
idency represented one 
side at a time, it would 
continue to alternate between the parties. He explained that a 
lot of people were frustrated with the Obama administration, 
and, “now we see the flip side, where we have a very un-inclusive 
president as well, back and forth, and back and forth.” 

Abrams expressed that it’s crucial to have an unbiased 
education to help foster understanding. “It’s so important that 
your generation understand that lots of people can have 
different ideas[...}many of them can be valid, and that in a dem- 
ocratic society we argue, we fight, we discuss, we vote, we move 
on, we do it again.” 

Smith expressed that a combination of media and poor 
education regarding American government has led to this 
divide in understanding. “We don’t teach civics, we don’t teach 
politics[...]What I find as a 
professor is that our students < 
are woefully ignorant of 
the US Constitution, they’re 
woefully ignorant of the basis 
of how people are elected, of 
how policy is made, and that 
makes them prey[... ]to the 
silly arguments that they can 
hear on television.” 

With the dangerous impli- 
cations of a biased education 
suggested by Abrams, and Smith’s experience with students 
remaining ignorant of civics into college; it’s hard to look to the 
future with optimism. 

However, Oyster River High School social studies teacher, 
David Hawley, explained that Oyster River is better off than 
some schools, stating that other schools he worked at, “were 
really resistant to alternate viewpoints,” whereas here, “we're 
allowed a fair amount of freedom to provide diversity in opin- 
ions.” 

Some teachers at Oyster River, including Hawley, provide 
Howard Zinn’s A People’s History of the United States as a 
historical narrative to balance the traditional patriotic views 
provided by the textbook. Zinn’s book provides insight into the 
plight of the people who suffered in the aftermath of decisions 
made by our textbook heros. By offering both Zinn’s perspective 


“When you have an argument between two 
people who like the Red Sox and the Yankees 
and the core of their argument 1s “Yankees 
suck’ or ‘Red Sox suck’ it doesn’t really pro- 
vide a lot of intellectual 
enlightenment,” 

- Andrew Smith 


n our modern society, people are 
so polarized that if their idea’s not 
represented all the time they view it 
as a bias.” 

- David Hawley 


and the textbook narrative, you gain a more complete 
understanding of history and a more complete education. 

Hawley expressed that for students to receive the best 
education, “we need to offer them a menu of ideas.” However, 
he’s found this to be difficult because, “in our modern society, 
people are so po- 
larized that if their 
idea’s not represented 
all the time they view 
it as a bias.” 

When looking at 
current issues, you 
have to practice the 
same strategies as 
when looking at his- 
torical issues. Abrams 
fears that if we shut 
people off college 
campuses, “because 
they may think the 
person has something evil to say, or something that they don’t 
agree with, or something that’s just wrong, that’s going to lead 
tof... these groups becoming more sorted, and the biases, when 
we need to keep open minds.” 

Hawley also explained that there is always going to be a 
certain amount of perceived bias because of history’s political 
nature. “People in social studies are always going to be extreme- 
ly sensitive, because it’s ideas about how people understand their 
history and that’s inherently political.” 

Hawley also explained that today, “[Americans] have this 
worldview that criticism is a left thing and traditional values is 
aright thing. There’s a certain amount of truth to that, but[...] 
there’s an equal amount of criticism[... ]It’s a shame because it 
further creates tribalism and 
a divide, and folks are super 
passionate about it.” 

The parties have drawn 
apart from each other and left 
a chasm of misunderstanding 
and ignorance between them. 
The most important thing that 
the average person can do is 
to listen. Don’t just look at the 
ideas that stand out on social 
media, or the insults hurled at 
the other side. Listen to their ideas to understand and discuss, 
not to argue. If you listen to understand, you may see that more 
gray area exists than you realized, or that the most “liked” ideas 
have holes in them. It’s up to you. Do you ignore, or do you 
listen? Do you fight, or do you discuss? 


-Susanna Serrano 
Artwork by Jane Schwadron 
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I Know What You 
Did Last Summer 





“What did you do this summer?” 


You hear it from your teachers, your peers, your coun- 
selors, and even the occasional passerby. Sure, by G Period 
you might have described the long and lackluster events for 
what feels like hundreds of times, but there’s still no chance 
that you'll be getting out of answering just one more time. 
So what did you do this summer? 

There’s certainly nothing like July days filled with a 
spattering of beach trips, vacations, 
and days to sleep in, but last summer 
I traded my beach towels and flip 
flops for freshly sharpened pencils 
and a thick stack of books. Before 
you laugh, hear me out;as many St. 1° 
Paul’s Advanced Studies Program 
(ASP) alumni agree, attending a 
summer study program can change + 
how you think and what career you . 
want to pursue. 

“Going to St. Paul’s really helped 
me to realize what I’m going to do 
in the future,” stated Olivia Co- 
larusso (‘19), who studied 
Molecular Biology at ASP. 
Colarusso explained how 
her course involved im- 
mersive lab studies, during 
which she DNA sequenced 
a plant for the first time. 


At St. Paul’s ASP, students attend classes for four hours a 


day, which includes a required writing workshop class and a 


class on their chosen area of academic focus, referred to as a 


‘major’ course. After class, students attend an athletics pro- 
gram, then work on their assigned homework in the library 
or in their dorms. The program offers need-based financial 
aid, and was able to distribute $314,000 to 114 members of 
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“The people are definitely the best part” 
-Charlotte Hambucken 





the 2018 class, including full tuition to 15 families, accord- 
ing to their website. Tuition covers the cost of everything 
from books, to dining, to housing in dorms. 

Living on campus was an experience that was new to 
me, as well as most of the other students attending the 
program. There was an aspect of friendly competition be- 
tween dorms, which encouraged each dorm to support and 
stand up for each other. Even after just a few days living 
in the dorm, I felt like I had a whole support system of 
strong girls that were going to help me 
through whatever the program threw 
my way. 

Many students found that living 
away from home was also a great way 
to prepare for college. Charlie Haskell 
(19), a Forbidden Fictions major at 
ASP explained that, “I got to experience 
dorm life as well as rigorous studies 
with students that were eager to learn.” 

Connecting with other academically 
involved New Hampshire high school- 
ers was my personal favorite part of 
attending ASP, and many students share 
a similar opinion. “The 
people are definitely the best 
part. The students are all 
super motivated, uplifting, 
and excited to learn,” stated 
Charlotte Hambucken (‘19), 
a Studio Arts major. 

If you aren't hooked from the raving students that just 
arrived home, take it from ORHS math teacher Bill Reeves, 
an alum of Oyster River, ASP ‘85, and Colgate University. 
While at ASP, Reeves studied German as his major course. 

“T liked meeting people from other schools in an ac- 
ademic setting. It was like a precursor to college, to see 
what it would be like to go away to school,” Reeves 





explained. “After ASP, I knew what it was going to be like 
to be away from home in a study environment. It wasn’t like 
summer camp; you had choices and you had to use your time 
wisely. Time management was really important. If you 
needed something, you had to figure out how to get it with- 
out asking mom and dad.” 

St. Paul’s ASP isn’t the only summer program you can 
attend. There are hundreds of camps throughout the state 
and country that are tailored to your specific interests and 
availability, many of which offer financial aid or scholarships. 

Sam Johnson, a senior at ORHS, has attended three 
summer study programs during his time in high school. 
After participating in these rigorous 
programs hosted by universities, Ss 
Johnson explained how he now has : : Pie. i 
skill, experience, and actual college 
credits from the University of Mary- 
land. “[Summer programs ] definitely 
help students get comfortable leav- 
ing home. I think it’s also useful for 
students to take college classes in the 
summer to get credits. You get to 
know what college is like and what is 
expected of you; I absolutely have a 
better idea of what I want to do after , 
high school,” Johnson explained. 

Rohit Kantipudi (‘19) at- 
tended the High School Honors 
Science Program (HSHSP) at 
Michigan State University this 
past summer. The program 
had over 300 applicants and 
Kantipudi was one of 24 who were accepted. He had the 
opportunity to work on a new research project in a lab from 9 
am to 5 pm every day. “THSHSP’] teaches a lot about science 
and the research process, while also introducing you to a lot 
of incredible students,” he stated. 

The summer after her sophomore year, Julianna Caldicott 
(19) attended a career-focused study program as well. Caldi- 





“I had no idea what to expect” 
-Julianna Caldicott 





cott attended the Health and Careers Institute at Dartmouth, 
where she met with medical professionals, went to hospitals 
and healthcare centers, and explored the college campus. “I 
honestly had no idea what to expect because it was unlike 
anything I'd done before,” she explained. “My favorite part 
was probably meeting all of the people from all over the 
country and world that came together through a common 
interest we all shared. It was nice to be around like minded 
people and it was refreshing to meet so many new and differ- 
ent students,” Caldicott stated. 
Although some of the rigorous summer programs 
that Oyster River students have attended sound daunting, 
, \ keep in mind that each program is unique in 
© its workload and expectations. And at the end 
\ ‘of the day, summer studies programs aren’t 
- ‘for everyone, and that’s okay. But if you’re an 
‘academically motivated student that’s on the 
"fence, know that even through late nights (or 
was it morning already?) of essay writing, 
hours of debate with fellow Law and Gover- 
nance majors, and countless bowls of Cocoa 
: Puffs (breakfast, lunch, and dinner!), I consider 
* “my summer at ASP one of the best summers 
. -. °. of my life. The key to enjoying a program is 
_» 4 finding something that you love and pursuing 
it; when you're passionate about something, 
work no longer feels like a task. 

And the best part is, you'll now be 
able to respond to your teachers on the 
first day of school with a description 
of your summer activities other than, 
“T slept” (a tragically common first 
impression). Better yet, you might even be able to shoot the 
question right back at them. 


“What did you do this summer?” 


-Alana Ervin 
Artwork By Alana Ervin 
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IS THE STRESS WORTH IT? 





As the coffee machine sputters straight caffeine into the 
pot, you sit down at the pale, wooden dining room table and 
open up your online SAT prep course. The regular Monday 
morning notification spreads across your screen, telling you 
to set your weekly prep schedule. You block yourself out two 
hours every week morning, a four hour session on Saturday, 
and a four hour practice test for Sunday, just to make sure 
you're making progress. Once you submit your schedule, you 
grab your bucket of burnt hot coffee with almond milk, and 
open your first lesson of the morning, never once taking the 
time to ask yourself: Why 
am I doing all of this? 

The SAT is a three hour 


“When you say it out loud, it sounds 


institution, one that puts you in the top 2% of test takers 
nationwide. 

During my junior year, I was the poster child for exces- 
sive quantities of SAT prep. Due to a couple of low course 
grades from eighth grade that carried over to my high school 
transcript, and a lack of outstanding extracurricular involve- 
ments, I knew I wasn’t as competitive for college admissions 
as my peers. I felt as if my SAT scores were the one part of 
college admissions I could control this late in my high school 
career. I set a goal to improve 250 points from my PSAT, so 
that I would land myself 
in the top 4% of test tak- 
ers. During the summer 


long standardized test that Taughable and logical, but when you ‘re In thetter my sophomore year, 


college bound high school 
students are expected to 
complete. For many uni- 
versities in America, SAT 
scores play an important role in college admissions. 
ever, the academically competitive nature of Oyster River 
High School causes many of the schools upperclassmen to 
use the test as an opportunity to even further increase their 
competitiveness for top colleges. The importance of the SAT 
can lead some ORHS upperclassmen to place an unreasonable 
quantity of pressure on themselves to land in the top scoring 
percentiles, as they don’t want to fall behind their peers. 
According to the ORHS 2017-2018 school profile, the av- 
erage SAT score from the class of 2018 was an 1170, putting 
the average student in the top 45% of test takers. However, 
out of 75 ORHS upperclassmen surveyed, 48% of students 
aimed to score above a 1300, a score that puts you in the top 
16% of test takers. Even further, 6.58% of respondents aimed 
to score above a 1500, a score competitive for any ivy league 


How- 
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I invested about $400 


midst of it, you don't see any other option.” into an online SAT prep 


course through a com- 
pany called Prepscholar, 
and began from there. 

Throughout the course of that summer and my junior 
year, I prepared about 80 hours for the SAT, and took four 
practice tests. In my heart, I knew it was overkill. I knew 
there was no logical reason for putting 80 hours of my time 
into one standardized test. However, my ambition to achieve 
my nearly impossible goal overrode my sense of logic. I 
slowly found myself prioritizing my SAT prep over my 
schoolwork, especially as the test edged nearer. Everytime 
I misplaced my priorities, I would tell myself it would only 
happen once, that I'd strike a proper balance just after this 
prep session or practice test. The misbalance happened time 
and time again, causing my grades to slowly drop. 

I thought I was putting so much effort into the SAT so I 
could optimize my admissions chances, but in reality, I was 


insecure about my academic capability. Going to school in an 
environment where everyone seems to be at the top of their 
class, I felt as if I was underachieving. I wanted to prove to 
myself and others that I could be successful and that I was 
intelligent and driven enough to fit in. I figured that if I had 
atop SAT score, I would get into a more prestigious college, 
which would then lead me to be more confident in myself: 
Essentially, I studied 80 hours for a standardized test, just 

so I could feel secure in my academic ability, even though my 
grades were perfectly fine. When you say it out loud, it sounds 
laughable and illogical, but when you're in the midst of it, you 
don’t see any other option. 

I’m not the only one who has felt pressure to achieve more 
academically to impress their peers at ORHS. The culture of 
ORHS is one that fosters competition, even amongst those 
close to us. When students receive grades or test scores back, 
it’s normal to compare them so we can see where we stand 
in comparison to those around us. Subconsciously, it puts us 
in competition with people we aren’t trying to compete with. 
“The inevitable of competing scores with friends always hap- 
pens, and it definitely made me feel like I needed to find a way 
to give myself an edge”, says Chloe Jackson (‘20) on one of 
her motives for achieving a high SAT score. 

ORHS alum Taylor Mills (18), whose currently a freshman 
at Plymouth State University, is able to objectively reflect on 
how the competitive culture impacted her during her time at 


prep course as well as using Khan academy; Surprisingly, with 
no prep ,I did 30 points better on the first SAT.” Ultimately, 
the main factor that determines whether or not SAT prep will 
improve your scores is the quality of the materials and how 
focused and engaged you are during your study sessions. 

Even though many ORHS students are in pursuit of gain- 
ing admissions to a top university, many admissions officers 
don’t place a lot of weight on an applicants SAT scores when 
they make their decision. “What’s most important is the high 
school transcript,” says Scholder. “There’s certainly students 
we see who have taken the SAT one time, and maybe didn’t do 
as well as they would've liked to. But if I look at their trawn- 
script, and they have taken the core classes that we require, 
and they’ve done mostly a B or better achievement in those 
college prep courses, does is it really matter what their SAT or 
ACT score was?” 

Many students are aware of the fact that SAT scores 
aren't always vital in the admissions process. According to the 
survey of ORHS upperclassmen, 30.26% of respondents said 
the test was merely considered; 7.86% of respondents went as 
far as to say that the test was barely looked at in admissions 
offices. 

However, there is one notable situation where SAT scores 
can prove themselves to be considerably important. “Where 
the SAT or ACT is most important is scholarships”, says 
Scholder. The University of New Hampshire isn’t the only 


“There’s certainly students we see who have taken the SAT one time, and maybe didn’t do as well 

as they would've liked to. But if I look at their transcript, and they have taken the core classes that 

we require, and they’ve done mostly a B or better achievement in those college prep courses, does 
is it really matter what their SAT or ACT score was?” 


ORHS. “Students push themselves to the point where they 
are more focused on what their peer got, than what they got,” 
states Mills. “They worry about being the best, and if they 
aren't, they automatically assume they’re a failure.” 

Mills also was impacted by the ORHS culture when it came 
to taking the SAT. “There was a hefty amount of pressure 
behind getting the perfect SAT score, and what college you're 
focused on getting into.” says Mills. 

Another student who can attest to the damaging effects of 
the weight ORHS students put on the SATs is Karlie Stevens 
(19). “Everyone wants to know what everyone got,” says Ste- 
vens. “When I hear people get in the 1200’s, and even some in 
the 1400's, that makes me feel bad about myself.” 

Even though we put immense amounts of pressure on 
ourselves to score well on the SAT, the test doesn’t always 
properly reflect a students academic potential. “This office 
has done some research to see what’s most predictive in terms 
of college success their first year, and it is their GPA’ says 
Tara Scholder, an admissions officer at the University of New 
Hampshire. 

One student who supports Schloder’s standpoint is Emily 
Brisson (‘20). “I don’t see how so much pressure can be put 
on these tests when they don’t accurately reflect who you are 
academically” says Brisson . 

“The first time around, I did little to no SAT prep,” says 
Stevens. “The second time around, I went through an SAT 


school where SAT scores make a difference in your potential 
scholarship earnings; At the University of Missouri, a rather 
competitive research university ranked #129 in the country 
by US. News, out of state students will automatically earn a 
$15,000 yearly scholarship if they have an SAT score of 1360 
or higher. 

Nonetheless, raising my SAT score may have increased my 
confidence in my academic ability, but I lost so many precious 
hours of my time I could’ve spent on boosting my GPA, get- 
ting more involved in outside activities, making a little extra 
cash at my part time job, or honestly just taking care of my- 
self. If you’re headset on putting hours on hours into raising 
your SAT score, don’t forget to ask yourself why you're doing 
it. If you're doing it to get into a top ranked college, why do 
you want to go to one of these top schools? Are you in it to 
have a stronger career long term, or do you know it would 
impress your peers at ORHS if you got into a school that’s a 
household name? If you don’t take the time to reflect on your 
priorities and motives, once the process is over, you might 
Just wake up and realize you've dedicated hours upon hours to 
achieving a goal you didn’t even need to set. 


-Carola Davis 
Photos by Carola Davis 
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High School Injuries 


How Are Injuries Prioritized in Student Athletes? 


Every athlete has a time in their life in which they put on their 
gear for the last time. The lucky few that make it all the way get 
to retire doing what they love. Those who make it as far as college 
enjoy the competitiveness of the sport before ending their time 
playing. But others have their seasons and years of play end in a 
swift moment through injury. 

As aresult of injuries, athletes need to heal: they go to see their 
doctor or trainer, and then work through varying levels of recov- 
ery based off of the type of injury they obtain. The competition 
level they play at also affects the recovery process, in which phys- 
ical trainers adapt the protocol in order to best suit the situation. 
Whereas collegiate and professional athletes have futures to look 
forward to in the sport, which prioritizes recovery, high school 
athletes have to balance school work, jobs, and family instead of 
solely focusing on sports. 


dents high school career. Whether 
it be playing for a school team, in ; 
which roughly 70% of OR students : 

compete, or supporting the teams | j 


At Oyster River High School, ath- | ’ 
letics are a part of nearly every stu- | = 
—— 


and watching the game, sports are 
a major part of the Bobcat culture. 
This translates however, to a size- 
able portion of the students seeing 
Oyster River Athletic Trainer and 
Physical Therapist Mike Feld at 
some time or another. 

In high school athletics, injuries 
are a constant occurrence, as mul- 
tiple teams on multiple levels are 
playing, and then relying on Feld 
at any given moment. Along with 
major recovery projects, day-to- 
day injuries have to be dealt with 
in order to get athletes back on the 
field. “People say they kind of just 
tweak an ankle, tweak a knee, a mild 
sprain, something like that, but you 
have to be able to individualize the 
[recovery] program for each ath- | 
lete,” Feld said. In individualizing | 
each problem, Feld can effectively, 
but meticulously care for each student. Comparatively, college and 
professional teams have full staffs willing and able to mend their 
players, along with a lot more resources to best heal the athletes. 

Jesse Gushee (‘20) was subbed off in the boys soccer game 
against Manchester West in September after feeling strain in his 
hamstring. “[Feld] didn’t want to risk further injury so I stayed 
out afew games.” Gushee stated that he would, “periodically check 
in with the trainer, do some dynamic stretches to see what hurt 
and didn’t hurt,” along with wrapping and prepping for practices 
and upcoming games. Feld stated that, “if we can get [the ath- 
lete] back to like 80% and they can be effective and relatively 
pain-free on the field, I think that’s a more realistic goal.” In a 
perfect scenario, every athlete should get back to 100%, however, 
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Feld explained that with high school sports, the time to get them 
fully recovered might cost them the season. 

The short three month high school season means that, with 
major injuries, the majority of regular season games and playoffs 
could be missed. For Matt Williams (‘19), a Captain on the Oyster 
River Boys Soccer team, the latter was true, and he had to miss 
the most important part of his junior season with a fractured hip. 
“Throughout the time I was injured, I would stretch, eat correct- 
ly, do anything that would lead to a faster recovery. Whatever my 
doctor told me just made me feel sad because I knew I was out for 
the rest of the season,” he described. Along with the importance 
of playoffs and the pride that came along with competing for the 
championship, the ability, or lack-thereof, to do anything stung 
for Williams as he cheered from the bench. 

For athletes, the importance of in- 
wa ~ >< Jury recovery takes less and less pri- 


7 ority as they balance other things. 
_ Unless the injury is major enough 





to inhibit productivity elsewhere, 
the injuries underline school and 
other points of importances. Wil- 
liams claimed that as a high school- 
er having an injury, “creates a big- 
ger commitment. It was honestly 
hard [being injured] because I had 
to go to physical therapy.” He would 
spend two hours a day after school 
4 going to his therapist, before going 
to practices for his team. “It takes a 
lot of time away from homework,” 
he stated. 

Compare this to professional ath- 
letes, whose jobs are to play sports. 
Their way of making money is to 
compete, and if an injury occurs, 
their career can be on the line. For 
athletes who aren’t necessarily at 
that level, like those at Oyster River, 
the importance of recovery is there, 
Just not as prominent in the grand 
scheme of things. 

For injured Oyster River athletes, 
“It can be a challenge, weighing that 
balance of if we have the time to wait until they're 100% neces- 
sarily, if we do that are we gonna miss the entire season?” Feld 
explained. This balance occurs especially at the high school level, 
and is what defines differences between student athletes and pro- 
fessionals. Unanimously, all athletes feel the effects of injuries; 
“It’s hard because all you want to do is go back out on that field 
and play,” said Tucker Henry (‘19) a senior on the boys soccer 
team. “All you can really do is sit tight and have trust and confi- 
dence in your teammates that they’re going to play to win.” 


- Quinn Wilson 
Photo by Quinn Wilson 
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Life On the T 


‘T walked through snow for over a week straight. One 


« 


ail 


night, my shoes were soaking wet from walking in snow 


all day, and it was below freezing overnight so when I 
woke up my shoes were frozen solid. Jamming my feet 
into frozen shoes in the morning was a challenge.” 

- Kris Geary 
“The snow kept coming down. It was below 
freezing. The wind was howling, and every 
step you took, you slid back. I lost feeling to my 
hands and my feet. My face had wind burn.” 

- Dawn Koziatek 
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‘T broke down crying on the trail more often than 
I wanted to. Sometimes it was over how much my 
body hurt, sometimes it was my exhaustion, and 
other times it was from personal endeavors.” 

- Dawn Koziatek 


‘T didn’t know how my back would hold out... I 
had to really retrain my leg to learn how to walk 
on it where I now have a limp because of the nerve 
damage. There would be days when I would fall 10 
times and faceplant.” 

- Kelli Cofer 


Running through the heart of New Hampshire, the Appalachian Trail (AT) is a 2,190 mile path reaching from Springer 


Mountain in Georgia, to Maine’s Mt. Katahdin. Despite the grueling terrain, demanding distance, and a one in four chance of 
finishing, thousands of people attempt to complete the trail every year. “Thru-hiker” is the esteemed title for anyone who is in 
the process of or has completed the Appalachian Trail. Thru hikers are often seen sporting unruly beards, large packs, and/or 
an overwhelming scent of sweat and dirt. If you’ve ever hiked a section of the AT, you can often smell these folks before you 
see them. Thru-hiking is a profound physical, mental, and emotional challenge that leaves non-hikers dumbfounded as to why 
anyone would volunteer to walk 20+ miles a day for 4-5 months. 


So, why someone would ever want to hike the Appalachian Trail? 


The most obvious lure of the Appalachian Trail is the prom- 
ise of an atypical adventure and the ability to get off the grid, 
disconnect from society, and live a little wild. Kris Geary was 
looking for exactly this when she decided to hike the trail before 
heading to law school in 2016. Leading an active lifestyle prior 
to her thru hike and known for her adventurous personality, 
the AT seemed like an obvious choice for an adventure. Half of 
the adventure is spontaneity and unpredictability that comes 
with trail life.“It can be easy to get caught up in a plan and try 
really hard to stick to the plan. But some of my most memorable 
moments from the trail were moments when things did not go 
according to plan.” Unplanned moments aren’t only found on 
the trail, but can be what leads someone to it. 

Tyler Socash hadn't originally been expecting an adven- 
ture before he decided to not only hike the AT, but the Pacific 
Crest Trail (2,650 miles) and the Te Araroa (1850 miles) all in 
one year. Socash, the then Senior Admissions Director at the 
University of Rochester and a grad student in the process of 
his masters in counseling, reflected on the events that brought 
him to the trail in his blog post: “Some great moments happen 
over long-extended periods of time. Others are spontaneous 
and require mere happenstance. This moment was a combina- 


tion. I pulled out a calculator and began entering ballpark costs 
of how much it would cost to hike around the world for a year. 
The result was a little too ironic: $24,000. The total cost of my 
fabricated fairy tale was exactly the same as the brand new 2015 
tangerine Subaru CrossTrek that I was scheduled to finance the 
next day.” 

On April 28th in Georgia, Socash started the AT third of the 
journey he had traded his new car for. Through his expedition, 
Socash encountered some of America’s wildest landscapes, the 
beauty of the trail’s entirety, special moments with friends and 
fellow hikers, and a once in a lifetime kind of freedom, and so 
much more than what a new car advertised. 

Some reasons for the long trail come down to aspirations, 
education, and growth through the unique experience. Edward 
Amadoro, 44, and his 9 year old daughter Alexandria have been 
hiking sections of the AT near their home in Pennsylvania for 
years, but the decision to 
the entire trail was actually inspired by a desire to help others 
and promote kindness. 

The Amadoro family enjoys partaking in “Trail Magic” or 
unexpected acts of kindness towards AT thru-hikers. The family 
has donated food, given rides to, and hosted tired hikers in 


pursue their upcoming thru-hike of 
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their home and has even brought injured hikers to the doctors. 
“We thought we could make a better world for our daughter by 
helping one person or one group at a time or spreading some 
love and helping some people who might be in a position where 
they’ve had a fall,” shared Edward Amadoro. Such profound acts 
of kindness seem rare in everyday life but the Amadoro’s have 
committed themselves to helping others, and reaped benefits in 
the people they’ve met and unique moments they’ve shared. “For 
us it was about making a difference in individuals lives because 
we thought if we could make a difference in an individual life we 
could make a difference in the world.” \ 

The circle of kindness continued when Alexandria came to 
her parents in 2017 with a proposal to hike to raise awareness 
and research for St. Jude Children’s Research Hospital. Starting 
in March of 2019, Alexandria and Edward will hike the AT in 
partnership with St. Jude to raise money for sick children and 
their families. Alexandria’s parents know that not only will the 
experience allow their daughter to foster her goals of helping 
others as she grows up, but will educate her through experienc- 
es. Not only does the promotion of kindness and love make the 
trail attractive, but the opportunity for experiential learning and 
expanding one’s world view also lures hikers to the AT. “In our 
little sleepy town the whole world can come to our daughter... 
That’s how true growth will come to her life, by finding dif+ 
ferent experiences and different ideas by talking to people that 
necessarily might not share her same thoughts or cultures or 
beliefs,” noted Edward. 

The AT can also provide a temporary escape from school, 
careers, and life. The threat of being tied down to a monotonous 
Job or a mediocre and average routine often pushes people to 
search for answers on the trail. Dawn Koziatek decided to at- 
tempt the excursion back in 2015 while she was attending Wid- 
ener University in Pennsylvania. “The looming fear of working 
every day and possibly living back home after graduation made 
me so anxious that I wanted a way out. I started daydreaming of 
the trail my last two years of college and the six months prior 
to graduation, I planned excessively.” 

On June 2nd, Koziatek began her southbound journey, and 
although never finishing the trail (due to minor setbacks and 
taking some time off before returning to it), she relayed that 
the experience was more than she had ever expected. The trail 





Photo credit of Kelli Cofer 
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restored her faith in humanity, allowing herself to emotionally 
open up, and that realizing that life holds more options than 


working daily in a unpleasant job. “I crave experiences too much 
in life to be sane working a job to pay bills I don’t need and don’t 
make me actually happy in life.” With the self realization she 
achieved by thru-hiking, instead of working a 9 to 5 job, Kozi- 
atek now travels the US. in a cargo van with a fellow hiker met 
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Photo credit of Tyler Socash 


on the trail, planning more big hikes. 
The AT can be used as an outlet to prove something to one’s 
self and/or others. 
It fosters determination and pride in completion, as well as 
personal development and a dash of therapy. After falling off a 
20 foot tower, breaking everything from her ankle to her jaw, the 
AT gave Kelli Cofer exactly what she needed. Retired from the 
military, and left with spinal fusion and 9 inch rods in her back 
following 6 months in the hospital, Cofer was told she very well 
may never walk again. Prior to serving in the military and her 
injury, Cofer was a professional boxer with a bachelor’s degree 
infrom engineering school who had dreamed of hiking the AT 
since first hearing about it at age 13. After her accident, Cofer 
held on to the trail as a goal she needed to achieve for herself. “It 
was a chance for me to prove to myself that I could still be the 
same.When you have an injury like I had, you hear a lot of, ‘you 
can’t do that now, you can’t do this now.” Cofer decided not to 
focus on what she couldn’t do and saw the AT as an outlet to 
prove to herself and others that“there’s a whole hell of a lot 
of stuff I can still do.” 

Cofer managed to get through the trail, despite damaged 
nerves in her leg, swollen nodules in her back, and terrible 
pain, with the help of a friend from her boxing days and her 
service dog (who hiked the first 1,065 miles with her). Cofer 
experienced more than her fair share of troubles on the trail, 
and it took her 6 months to finish the trail while dealing with 
the aftermath of her accident, remembering, “There's days I 
fell on my face a million times. I’ve peeled my nose open, I’ve 
given myself black eyes falling down. I’ve had shooting pains, 
I’ve had them in my back, just everything you can think of. 
But, ok, that’s a bad day. You go to bed, you sleep it off, and 
you start over the next day,” Cofer stated, just 8 days after 
completing the trail she had started on March 4th, 2018. 

Cofer managed to get more out of the hike than she had 
ever expected. In the 6 months it took her to complete the 


trail, she was able to process the events of her last year, as well 
as focus on negativity she needed to expel. “To me, it wasn’t 
Just the physical completion of a hike. To me, I felt like I was 
still capable. ’m injured, my body’s beat up, I’ve got all kinds of 
stuff wrong with me, I have that now. But I’ve come to accept 
that now. You know what? I’m hurt but I’m not dead and I can 
still do a lot of stuff. I needed that for my accident. It was like 
the crowning first step to my comeback.” Despite the obstacles 
and challenges she faced, Cofer’s hike was driven by her need for 
closure and proving her capability to herself: She closed, “I’m 
never going to be the same as I was, but I sure as hell am not 
going to be the cripple invalid they act like I should be.” 

Now, while the idea of abandoning civilization for anywhere 
from 4 to 7 months sounds daunting, and the thought of the 
sore legs, aching back, and being constantly covered in dirt and 
sweat leaves much to be desired, the AT still manages to entice 
thousands. Consistently, the AT seems to spit hikers out on the 
other side a bit more confident, a little tougher, perhaps with 
new profound friendships, but most importantly with an entirely 
unique adventure under their belt, and having had the best time 
of their lives. 
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So, why on Earth would someone hike the Appalachian Trail? 





“The many miles on trail may fade into obscurity someday. As will the days of our 
lives if we let them. But I'll never forget the big moments with friends.” 
- Tyler Socash via his blog 


“You can talk to someone you're Just passing. It’s so rare in society to actually have a 
genuine conversation with a stranger. In the 100 mile wilderness so many of us came 
together in commiseration from the shared suffering of rain and physical struggle.” 
-Dawn Koziatek 


“Everything about the experience was better than I could have imagined. The people 
were incredible, I saw beautiful things every day, I was challenged in new ways, and I 
learned a lot about myself. Most importantly, I learned how happy I can be living out 
of a backpack, wearing the same dirty clothes every day, as long as I’m surrounded by 
great people and doing something I love.” 

-Kris Geary 


‘I got my self confidence back, in what I can and can't do. I know I can still do this. 
To me, this was such an amazing adventure, and I got more out of it than I ever 
hoped to, for myself, for my relationships with other people; it gives you a better pow- 
er of outlook on the whole world. ” -Kelli Coferfy 


Where to find: 
Tyler Socash - @tylerhikes & @footstuffpodcast 
Edward & Alexandria Amadoro - www.goalexandriago.net 


- Grace Castonguay 
Artwork by Chloe Jackson 
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The New Age of Coaching 


As sport, playstyle, and athletes evolve, so too do the 
coaches. In a new age of sports, coaches are changing. While 
successful “old school” coaches remain, the unsuccessful are 
slowly falling out of view, and “new school” coaches are 
emerging. 

Any seasoned athlete will be able to tell you that with ev- 
ery coach they’ve worked with, each has had a different style, 
a different demeanor, or a different way they go about their 
business. Athletes respond differently to the unique personali- 
ties, abilities, and experiences which their coaches bring to the 
locker room. 

However there is a push in today’s society for the flourish- 
ing “new school” coach to be at the helm. 

Although there are many different variations of coaching 
styles, there are two widely accepted styles that coaches most 
commonly identify with: “The old school” coach, and “the new 
school” coach. 

Style alone does not determine success or failure for a 
coach and in order to understand why the “new school” coach 
is highly sought after, it is important to understand what each 
style means. 

To start off, age does not directly affect the style. An older 
coach can use the “new school” style, and the same goes for a 
younger coach using “old school” style. 

“T think a coach can have an ‘old school’ approach with a 
true ‘new school’ heart,” says Jim Thibault, a science teacher 
and two-sport coach at Oyster River High School. “The older 
you are, the more likely you are to be ‘old school’ because 
it’s more likely that was what was modeled for you, but that 
doesn’t mean you can’t change and be different,” he adds. 

Secondly, no coach is bound to one categorization or anoth- 
er. Coaches can change styles over time, or coach using a mix 
of styles. “A good coach adapts as they go along,” says ORHS 
Athletic Director, Andy Lathrop. 


The “Old School” Coaching Style 





The most effective means of communication for many “old 
school” coaches is through a wistful affection for yelling. 
“[When I was growing up] there was that mentality, if 
you're not yelling you're not coaching,” says Nicole Casimiro, 
the girls varsity basketball coach at ORHS. 

There is the feeling that the coach is a much higher figure 
than the player. It makes the players feel as though they are 
merely there to take orders and execute them rather than 
having a personal drive to accomplish a goal given out by the 
coach. 

“Old school coaches will scream at you, [because] they 
think that motivates you. They’ll try to piss you off, [be- 
cause] they think that motivates you,” says Wyatt Carlson 
(19), a two-sport athlete at ORHS. 

“Old school” coaches are portrayed as big stoic people. 
They have different tactics for getting their players to work 
hard, but there is a general consensus of the “old school” 
coach that it is through intimidation and authority that results 
are accomplished. 
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“The old school coach is getting on your case, and hounding 
you. Some would just look at you, and you'd know. Then some 
would holler,” says Lathrop. 

A downside to this style according to many athletes and 
coaches, such as Casimiro, is that the coach was unwilling or 
didn’t show any signs of varying from their roots, values, or 
opinions. 

“Old school coaches had the way they wanted to run their 
program regardless of the players that they had,” says Casi- 
miro. “They had the ‘my way or the highway’ mentality.” 

The “old school” coach, is a coach running the team, their 
way. Suggestions to differentiation in approach can be made 
by assistants, or other members of the coaching world in the 
upper tier. But suggestions by players to an “old school” coach 
would be considered an insult, and feel to that individual that 
it was a direct challenge to how they ran things. Which in 
turn would only add to the yelling resume of a coach looking 
to do things their way. 

“It’s their way. They are the authoritarian,” says Thibault. 
“(The coaches] are more concerned with conformity than 
conversation.” 

For some athletes, such as Myles Carrico (20), the “old 
school” style suppresses swagger and emotion. Carrico ex- 
plained how “old school” coaches can become angry with their 
players for showing passion and excitement for the game. 
“They'll comment on how [their team is] disrespecting the 
other team, but really it’s just emotion of the game.” 

Swagger for the game, according to Carrico isn’t being 
cocky or showing up the opposing team. Rather, it is being 
able to play loose and with a sort of flare. Being able to con- 
vey a feeling of confidence in the way you play. 





The “old school” style however, certainly isn’t all bad. There’s 
a common consensus that the “old school” style demands a 
certain type of work ethic and discipline. 

“There’s definitely more discipline with the old school 
coaching,” says Carlson. 

Playing for an “old school” coach forces an athlete to play 
as hard in practice as they would in game to earn the re- 
spect and trust of the coach. Their showing in practice may 
produce opportunities for them in game when the time comes. 
Playing for this style coach, you build up your reputation. If 
your reputation with the coach is bad, chances are you're not 
going to play much. A good reputation, or being on the coach- 
es good side, then you'll be given chances in the game. The 
player will have more of a freedom to play without worry of 


getting pulled from the game after a mistake. 

“When you did something good, they’d let you know. If 
they got in your face and got after you, then they’d put their 
arm around you and tell you good job once you did what they 
were asking,” says Lathrop. 


The “New School” Coaching Style 





“New school” coaches take on a cooperative coaching role. 
Rather than having set in stone methods of improving players 
and a team, they are more comfortable with open conversations 
with the athletes to find the best solutions. 

For Carrico, the biggest difference he sees between playing 
for a “new school” style rather than “old school” is the freedom 
to play. “New school is more about enjoying the game itself, 
you're able to loosen up and have some fun. New school allows 
you to play with your own style and if you make a mistake, 
you re not necessarily scared of getting yelled at.” 

Athletes feel more comfortable playing for this style. There 
is a weight lifted off their shoulders. Although there isn’t a 
lack of coaching, it feels as if there is an ushering by the coach 
to, “just go out and play.” 

“New style coaches will try and make suggestions and be 
helpful rather than forcing things on you. They'll talk to guys, 
talk things out, make helpful suggestions, but can still get 
everyone’s attention if they need to,” says Carlson. 

Along with that idea, Casimiro adds, “new school is very 
much get to know the players and I will cater my coaching 
style to their needs.” 

Coaches and players alike demand respect from one another. 
For coaches, they can earn their players respect through 
authority, or through leading by both example, and mentality. 
Leading through example and mentality means conveying 
attitudes, manners, approaches, and actions that are beneficial 
to the way the team will both think and act. 

“Yoday’s coach is more of a player’s coach,” says Lathrop. 
The term “player’s coach” refers to the coach being someone 
that the players look forward to playing for day in and day out. 
“The new style coach, to be effective, has to have respect from 
the players. If they don’t, I think the players will walk all over 
that person,” says Lathrop. 

Problems do arise for “new school” coaches, especially of 
younger ages. A young coach, say at the high school level, is 
only a few years age difference away from their players. This 
dynamic, although much to the liking of the players, who are 
able to relate better to their coach, can sometimes form too 


much of a buddy-buddy relationship. Athletes with young 





coaches sometimes view their coach more as a teammate. 
Finding the line between a friendly bond with the player, and 
having the respect and authority to lead a team are crucial for 


any young coach. 





The Push For “New School” 





Players want to play with the freedom to make mistakes. 
The “new school” coach supports that play style. 

In an age where many kids are off-put by authority, the “new 
school” style allows the athlete freedom to play, supporting the 
love of the game to flow freely. 

The current society is one of sheltering and protection of 
youth. One that supports an easy-going coaching style, that 
seems less of an authoritative figure, and more of a role model. 
The “new school” coach is someone who today’s players want 
to follow. 

“When people first start coaching, they come out and try 
to emulate the coaches they’ve had before, until they figure 
out their own style,” says Lathrop, who related this to his own 
experiences with coaching. 

Now, young coaches are emulating the experienced coaches 
that they are familiar with, who also fall under the “new school” 
coaching category. As a result, coaches are bringing their own 
twist on “new school” coaching to their players. 

As society changes, so do the coaches. Young athletes need 
to be engaged constantly, requiring a shift in focuses from 
their coaches, and new energy in mentoring. The “new school” 
coaching style has been brought to the forefront of an ever 
changing society. 

Coaches are beginning to understand their true purpose as 
mentors. “The reason for coaching is to grow and develop and 
mold kids into better functioning adults, because most kids we 
deal with aren’t going to become professional athletes,” says 
Thibault. 

“New school” coaches are becoming the sought after coach, 
because they understand what coaching is all about. 

To mold kids into better functioning adults through sport 
is the true goal of coaching. Coaching is teaching a love of the 
game, exploring life lessons through success and failure, and 
trying to influence the athletes to become better people in life. 
To coach empathy, integrity, excitement, hard work, passion, 
and perseverance. Skills that will go far beyond the sport. 

- Owen Tonkin 
Photos by Colleen Oxford, Kristin Carpenter, 


and Owen Tonkin 
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Thank you to all our 
sponsors! 


¢ The Works Bakery Cafe » 
¢ Ellen Ervin Tutoring (Grades K-8), Contact at theervins@earthlink.com 


Dive into our 

buper Salmon & 

sreens Salad, featuring on 

esh greens from Ken's Backyard Garden. == 





: Super food. 
uper atmosphere. : . 
A Eariiniunent 6 local, A. Wilson Designs 


sustainable, quality. Custom Cabinets 


At Young's, our emphasis is on using delicious, high quality LOCAL 
ingredients (including vegetables from Ken’s Backyard Garden) 
and a commitment to environmental sustainability. 





e 25% (and growing) of our food and supplies are sourced locally. 

e We have implemented many energy efficiency steps, including 
Green electricity, 100% recycled paper products, and recycling. 

e We donate our leftover food scraps to local pig farmers. 

e Young's is a proud sponsor of our local community. 

e Check out our menu for Young’s Superfood Selections - fe ; 
items featuring super healthy, superfood ingredients. 52 Main Si 


Durham NH 03824 


bf 
48 Main St., Durham, NH ; : = ; 
(603) 868-2688 ofofej notre] felavel¥]salelan@yelaneli Maclin 


Mon-Fri 6:30 am to 2 pm, Sk a a 
Sat-Sun 7 am to 2 pm P Ne) oe aiinntcialicwate) elc-velel (te! 


youngsrestaurant.com 
Local. Sustainable. Quality. 2 
It’sjust the right thing to do. Ei yw 





Restaurant & Coffee Shop 
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revlon 
CAFE 


Ending tHtuman Trafficking One 





Great Bay CrossFit’s High School Strength and M-F 9am-6pm, Sat. gam-3pm 


Conditioning program is the perfect solution for Open Witte ms LV V/=Ye ks 7-1 opm 
preparing yourself mentally and physically for 


your sport. With our customized programming and s[e) Mill Rd. Dleldatelea 

attention to detail, you will be making progress with 
every workout, while staying injury free. Email us 
for more information: info@greatbaycrossfit.com 


Learn - Shop - Volunteer 
AAW ANeligstsleCe)irechicke) g:4 


OYSTER RIVER 


BOATWORKS 


603 969-2294 





Ethically Sourced Mug at a Time 








